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e 
SOCIAL TRENDS 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 

The expression social trends has only recently come into our scientific 
and popular vocabulary. What does it mean? Originally the word trend 
meant the direction which a river takes. Later it was used to designate 
the course which events take. But before the term came into its 
present-day usage, the idea was expressed by other words. One such 
expression was social movements, as for instance the woman-suffrage 
movement or the trade-union movement. The more general word history 
sometimes meant trends, as for instance the history of prison reform, 
though such a history may have emphasized persons and events to the 
neglect of trends. For a time sociologists called such a history natural 
history, thus de-emphasizing heroes and great events and stressing 
processes. Again the word evolution described trends, as for instance in 
the evolution of the family, but it implied more in that it carried the 
suggestion of improvement. Thus the phenomenon of social trends has 
had various expressions to designate it. Is the term social trends an 
improvement over these older terms, or is it merely another label? 
There are several ways in which it is a better term. It is more precise 
and less general, which makes it better fitted for scientific usage, as I 
shall proceed to show. 

Trends came into scientific usage with the application of statistics 
and curve fitting to past data which were reported regularly. This 
usage occurred in the first and second decades of the twentieth century. 
An illustration is the production of pig iron which was reported an- 
nually over a period of many years. Such annual data were called a time 
series. In the United States the amount of pig iron produced increased 
as time passed, though there were brief periods when it decreased as in 
a business depression or when the increase was less than at another 
period, such as a war or preparation for a war. If annual pig iron pro- 
duction is plotted as upright bars on graph paper, the succeeding bars 
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are in general taller than the preceding, though there will be exceptions, 
for the production of pig iron fluctuates from year to year. When a 
line is fitted through the tops of these bars by the method of least 
squares, and therefore running through the middle, this line curves 
upward. It is called a trend line. The trend was upward and showed 
an increasing pig iron production over the years. 

One of the reasons for drawing a trend line was to show the annual 
fluctuations above and below it. In this illustration these fluctuations 
indicated ups-and-downs of business conditions. And so fluctuations 
around certain economic trend lines were used as measures of business 
cycles. To measure business prosperity and depression it was necessary 
to measure them from a trend line. So the trend must be determined 
exactly. 

A trend, as has been said, is like the course of a river, which is likely 
to be in one general direction but with various bends. Thus the Missis- 
sippi River flows southward from Minnesota to the Gulf, but with 
many curves around the trend. 

The scientific nature of the study of social trends is shown by the 
fact that accounts of trends are impersonal and without the dramatic 
coloring of heroic personalities. Nor does the term have any necessary 
moral implications. Thus when the trend of marriage is increasing or 
when the trend of birth rates is downward, these are impersonal state- 
ments of facts without any suggestions of progress or the reverse, though, 
of course, they may be interpreted as good or bad. To some a decreasing 
birth rate is regretted, to others it is desirable. But the trend line alone 
does not say which. 

Having been accepted in science, the word trend became the possession 
of the people shortly thereafter. An event that helped to give it wide- 
spread acceptance was the publication in 1933 of a series of studies made 
by the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, appointed by 
President Herbert Hoover in 1929. The publications of these studies, 
called Recent Social Trends, were distributed widely and found frequent 
use by students in universities, colleges, and high schools. They became 
standard reference books in libraries. Not all of these studies were based 
on statistics with trend lines measured, as was the case for instance in the 
volume on population. Measurement was used where quantitative data 
were available as in the publications in the series on crime, education, and 
the family. In some areas quantitative data were scarce, as in the case 
of the studies of religion and of government. Where data were missing, 
the concept of trend line was valuable, nevertheless, even though the 
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study was in nonquantitative descriptive terns. These trends in religion 
could be described, though they could not be measured. Such descriptions 
are not as precise as those based on measurement; yet such approxima- 
tions are useful. Thus we may speak truthfully of trends in painting 
or in music based upon verbal description and illustration without any 
statistics. 

It is verbal description rather than statistical description that has 
made possible the popular use of the term social trends. We may say 
that the trend in rearing children is toward less discipline, without 
knowing any statistical measurement, but relying on impressions or 
descriptive illustrations. 

When there is no statistical measurement there is danger, however, 
of misstatement about trends which are based upon impressions and 
illustrations. Who can say, for instance, without statistics whether there 
is a trend toward increasing church attendance or not? Another danger 
in the loose usage of the term trends lies in the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing a fluctuation around a trend from the trend itself. For instance, is 
the recent increase in the birth rate a new trend in the birth rate, or is 
this increase merely a fluctuation around a downward trend in the 
birth rate which has been going on for a century and a half in this 
country and which may continue downward during the remainder of 
this century? It is difficult to say. 

The answer depends upon how long a time is needed to determine 
a trend. How long a time is required to call a movement, for instance, 
in the stock market a trend? Five years, fifteen years, or fifty years? In 
the case of suicides, I have heard it said that the trend was downward 
on the basis of a decrease in suicides over a period of one year. The 
person who made this remark evidently was not aware of the difference 
between a trend and a fluctuation around a trend. One year is too short 
a time to determine a trend on data reported annually. 

As to how long it takes, the general practice is not to determine a 
trend until there have been several cycles of fluctuations in the time 
series around where the trend line will be. A cycle is a fluctuation from 
above the trend to below and then up again above. A trend line is more 
_ stable if it is constructed from say 5 or 6 or more cycles. If a cycle 
averages 3 years, then the period required would be at least 15 years. 
Not many statistical trend lines exist for more than 50 or 75 years, for 
earlier statistical reporting of many series did not exist. 

But in some cases we know trends have existed for many centuries, 
even though we have no measurements. Thus the trend of scientific 
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research has been upward for 400 years. In the case, for example, of 
temperature, to determine any trend upward or downward may require 
time measured in thousands of years rather than in hundreds. Yet, to 
some persons, a couple of very cold winters coming together is enough 
to establish a trend, and we are told on this basis that the earth is g-t- 
ting colder and a new ice age is on the way. 

These remarks I have just made show the scientific nature of the 
concept of social trends. Such a scientific term is readily diffused among 
the people because ours is a scientific age, and the average man on the 
streets is accustomed to scientific speech from physicians, architects, 
farmers, automobile mechanics, and gardeners. It seems that everyone 
wants to be scientific—even preachers, painters, and poets. 

A very important characteristic of social trends which I discovered 
several years ago but have never published is that social trends seldom 
change their direction quickly and sharply. This is a simple statement, 
but the implications are great. First, let me present the evidence. 

I searched the records of America and Europe and found some 300 
time series, running back several decades, from the fields of production, 
marketing, finance, population, vital statistics, transportation, govern- 
ment, and various other social phenomena. To these 300 time series 
I fitted trend lines and an examination of them showed that over 90 
per cent continued their course without any quick or marked change 
in direction. A quick change was one that occurred in less than, say, 
15 or 20 years. The replacement of the horse-drawn vehicle by the 
automobile did not occur rapidly. Even the trend in immigration to the 
United States did not change quickly, though legislation restricting it 
was passed quickly. Some of the changes which occurred suddenly and 
radically were from England during the war. 

When the causes for this persistence of a trend in its course are 
examined theoretically, there are several reasons which make us think 
that more cases than the 300 would corroborate the finding. In other 
words, a theoretical examination of causes leads us to think that the 
finding is universal. I regret that I have not the space now to set forth 
this examination of causes. 

One use of this discovery is of great significance—that the projection 
of a trend line into the future has some trustworthiness and tells us 
with some degree of probability what the future will be. This property 
of a trend line is due to the fact that it seldom changes its direction 
sharply. This guidance as to its future course is good only within limits. 
Hence it does not pin-point the future precisely, and a projection of the 
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trend line of population change in the United States into the future may 
not predict exactly the population 20 years from now. But even if the 
projection missed it by 10 or 15 million either way, that is an error of 
only 5 or 6 per cent. In any case, there is assurance that the population 
will continue to increase during the next 20 years and that it will not 
suddenly begin to decrease. Of course, if an atomic war should destroy 
our cities, such a sudden reversal might occur. In the case of population, 
it should be said, there are other ways of making forecasts than that of 
projecting the trend line of population growth. 

Three cautions should be observed in extending trend lines. One is 
that the past trend should be of some duration. Thus in projecting the 
future of passenger miles flown by air lines, it is desirable to have enough 
data to establish a trend. A record of a few years is not enough. Other- 
wise, the error is great. 

The second point to be observed is that the further the projection is 
made, the greater is the error. Thus the range of error in the projection 
of the increase in per capita income to the year 2000 is greater than the 
projection to the year 1975. 

The third observation is that the projection of trend lines into the 
future is not a forecast of what the time series will actually be. It is 
only a forecast of what the trend line will be, not of the fluctuations 
around the trend line. Thus a trend line of the national income to 1960 
may not indicate even for so short a time as 4 years what the actual 
national income will be, for there may be a business depression which 
would bring the fluctuation of national income well below what the 
trend line will be in 1960. Thus a projection of the trend may forecast 
350 billion dollars. But even if this is an exact prediction of the trend 
for 1960, the actual national income might be only 325 billion, if there 
is a business depression. 

Where exact forecasts are needed, as for instance in the airplane 
industry that is purchasing transport planes for future use and planning 
schedules and seeking capital, the projection of trend lines does not 
meet the requirements. But there are probably thousands of instances 
where great exactness is not needed. In these instances projections of 
trends may yield about as much information as we care about. For 
instance, to build a new city hall it is not necessary to know the exact 
population of the city in 1985. Nor in building an express highway is 
it necessary to know the precise number of automobiles that will pass 
over it in 1970. Since so much of knowledge desired about the future 
need not be exact as to quantity nor precise as to date, trend lines can 
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be very useful. Also in this uncertain world we often act on plans whose 
probability of materializing is less than 95 out of 100. In projecting 
trends, probabilities, though not 1, that is 10 out of 10, are often high, 
say of the order of 9 out of 10. 

We conclude our remarks with two thoughts on the meaning for us 
of our knowledge of social trends. The first general message that 
knowledge of social trends brings to us is that there is much stability 
in society, even though there be a period of great and rapid social change. 
It gives us a feeling of confidence that our habitation is not built upon 
shifting sands. It means a sense of certainty that revolutions are rare 
and that evolution is the rule. With this knowledge there should be 
dispelled the fear that the bottom will drop out of things. We do not 
have the same comfort in social trends that the religionist has in the 
Rock of Ages, but there is some comfort in knowing that social institu- 
tions are essentially stable, like, say, climate, though in the long run 
they change, as we well know from history. 

The second lesson we learn from our knowledge of social trends is 
that there is a sort of inevitability about social trends. /nevitabdility is 
perhaps too strong a word. Yet our evidence indicates that an individual 
is not likely by his own effort to change the direction of a social trend 
quickly nor very much. No individual or group is likely to stop the 
trend toward planned parenthood, or the trend toward bigger business, 
or the extension of governmental function, or the increasing employment 
of women outside the home, or to return the authoritative power of the 
husband. A knowledge of trends keeps us from believing in fairy tales. 

It is difficult to buck a social trend. It may be slowed up a bit, but 
generally a social trend continues on its course. It should be realized 
that if a social trend is to be opposed successfully, even temporarily, 
a mighty effort is required. For instance, to slow the trend of the move- 
ment of city dwellers out of the city to the suburbs, city Chambers of 
Commerce will have a very hard time of it, and are not likely to be 
successful for long. Even a Winston Churchill could not stop the break- 
ing up of the British Empire. 

Success is more likely to come to those who work for and with a 
social trend than to those who work against it. There is, for instance, a 
trend toward nationalism in Asia and in Africa. Success is more likely 
to come to Russia if she works with this trend than to the colonial 
powers of Europe that work against it. 

It may be argued that we should work for principles, whether they 
be with or against social trends. This position can be defended. But 
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should our principles dictate that we work against social trends, we 
would do well to appraise the size of the effort needed, unless we wish 
to be martyrs. 

The same lesson should be heeded by city and national planners. They 
should not start with a utopian urge and a clean slate and a belief in 
the unlimited potentialities of human will. Rather they should see clear- 
ly what the trends are. Only then can they approach realistically their 
task of planning. As the materials with which the architect works are 
stone and steel, brick and glass, the materials with which the statesman 
works are social trends. 





LABOR UNDER REVIEW: 1956 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
University of Southern California 


As 1956 went into the past, it carried with it some stellar honors for 
having seen the nation rise in a mighty economic outburst. With but 
6% per cent of the world’s population, the United States had succeeded 
in consuming 60 per cent of the goods of the world. It had just passed 
through a period of mammoth industrial expansion; it had embraced the 
new technology of automation with such vigor that the making of seven 
tons of tin plate steel took only 3 minutes instead of the 8 hours of but 
a few years ago; it witnessed the continuation of the “baby boom” with 
manifest pleasure on the part of industrial expansionists, who began 
planning for a population of 190 million by 1965; and it welcomed 
prophecies that the elimination of poverty and the permanent installment 
of abundance were already visible. 

In November the nation bestowed a second term upon President 
Eisenhower, but gave him a Democratic Congress, one of the few times 
in its history that it had done this. So far as industry and labor were 
concerned, this political event had various interpretations. For some, it 
meant a vote of confidence on the score of having kept the nation out of 
war. For others, it meant that the good pay envelopes had been well 
filled, and this meant a parade of glossy two-toned cars and good tele- 
vision sets. What the election of a Democratic Congress meant in the 
face of all this was paradoxical. Despite the presence of prosperity, the 
greatest worry of the nation seemed to center itself upon the problem 
of inflation and steadily increasing prices, the cost of living having 
risen 17 per cent over the base index of 100 in 1947-49. Early in the 
year the Federal Reserve Board had to announce that tightened credit 
controls would remain in effect for some time, since consumers were 
in debt to the tune of over 36 billion dollars, and the outstanding debt 
on mortgages was over 89 billion. 

However much the discontent over the credit situation, high levels 
of production continued generally in most industries throughout the 
year. The labor force was estimated at a high of 67,029,000 in Decem- 
ber with unemployment set at 2,479,000 by the Bureau of the Census. 
The average wage for factory workers climbed to something over $2 
an hour, and the minimum wage set by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was raised to $1 an hour in March. Coal production, which had been 
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lagging for several years, took a spurt, and John L. Lewis managed 
to secure one of the best contracts he ever got from the Bituminous Coal 
Operators. 

The world of labor was profoundly shocked by the news from Hun- 
gary when the Hungarian workers struck against their Russian-domi- 
nated masters. In the United States, the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organization established a relief fund which 
had reached a sum of nearly a half-million dollars at the end of Decem- 
ber, while the nation extended a helping hand by allowing nearly two 
hundred thousand refugees to enter the country. Disturbing to business 
also was the news from the Middle East that Britain, France, and 
Israel had attempted to show a force of arms against Egypt and its 
leader, Gamal Abdel Nasser. Nasser’s forces were quickly subdued, 
but he succeeded in damaging the Suez Canal and threatened an up- 
rising of the Arab world which would be certain to cut off the rich 
oil supplies of the Middle East. The United Nations called emergency 
meetings and passed resolutions condemning the warlike moves and 
proposing peaceful settlement of the problem. Western unity had been 
given a sharp jolt, but the outrageous treatment by the Russians of the 
Hungarian workers served to reunite the West in a kind of mended 
fashion. Meanwhile, the United States’ oil and coal industries were 
speeded up to save Western Europe from industrial stagnation. 

Stock prices went down with the first news of these crises, but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower eased business with the statement that the United 
States did not intend to involve itself in a shooting war. So the nation 
relaxed and went about its Christmas shopping with a heartened spirit. 
For the year, business was at top level and labor in particular had fared 
well. The AFL-CIO as an organization had moved into its second year 
of existence and, while no spectacular change in labor policies had been 
made, it had faced no threat of schisms. One great independent union, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, had joined its ranks, and 
nineteen former AFL and CIO state organizations had merged under 
the plan which called for complete mergers of all state labor organiza- 
tions by December 5, 1957. 

The following record of labor events has been selected from press 
dispatches, newsweeklies, telecommunication materials, labor pamphlets, 
and the Department of Labor’s Monthly Labor Review. 

January 

United States Supreme Court rules that the Railway Labor Act does 
not bar a railroad’s seeking relief under the NLRB Act from a non- 
railroad union’s activities alleged to violate the Act’s secondary boycott 
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provisions. Also rules that activities performed either before or after 
the regular work shift are compensable under the Portal-to-Portal if 
those activities are an indispensable part of workers’ activities and not 
specifically excluded by the provisions of the Act. 

Federal Court of Appeals (Denver) rules that compulsory retirement 
of railroad employees is subject to bargaining, since the Railway Labor 
Act does not fix any specific retirement age. Another Federal Court of 
Appeals (D.C.) rules that a company’s unilateral offer to its employees 
of a voluntary stock purchase plan is subject to bargaining, since it is 
really in the nature of a wage increase. 

The prolonged strike against the Kohler Company, almost 2 years 
old, has left bitterness and hatred. Many of the 2,000 strikers have been 
replaced by the company. The Westinghouse strike, begun in October 
and now in its 13th week, has resulted in tremendous losses to both 
company and workers. Studebaker-Packard Corporation, which had 85 
unauthorized work stoppages in 1955 at a loss of 29 million dollars, 
finally, after 11 months of negotiation, gives workers a new 3-year 
contract with a 7¢-an-hour raise and a Ford-type supplemental employ- 
ment plan. 

February 

Federal court (Detroit) dismisses charges against the UAW finding 
that the Amendment in the Taft-Hartley Act does not forbid spending 
union funds for television broadcasts urging the election of certain 
Congressional candidates. Federal court (D.C.) holds that the Public 
Contract Act empowers the Secretary of Labor to determine prevailing 
minimum wage rates for the woolen and worsted industries on an 
industry-wide basis. 

Supreme Court of the United States holds that a union may strike 
against unfair labor practices of an employer despite a “‘no-strike” 
clause in contract. Also upheld an NLRB definition of an “officer” in 
Taft-Hartley Act’s provision for filing non-Communist affidavits as 
“any person occupying a position identified as an officer in the Con- 
stitution of the labor organization.” 

General Motors’ net profit for 1955 over a billion, first time a cor- 
poration had topped the billion mark. Auto production cut back. 
March 

Federal Court of Appeals (Chicago) sets aside an NLRB decision 
that an employee cannot be discharged because he wears a “Don’t Be 
a Scab” button. Court held this to disturb efficient operation. 
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The 156-day strike of Westinghouse workers settled by a 5-year 
contract. Company reported to have lost 290 million and workers 20 
million. 

New $1 minimum wage under Fair Labor Standards Act goes into 
effect. New wage demands loom for steelmakers, textile makers, and 
railroads. First big strike of year occurs when 12,000 International As- 
sociation of Machinists walk out of Republic Aviation plant at Farming- 
dale, N.Y. Rioting and injunction issued against mass picketing. 

International Longshoremen’s Association has for its guest speaker 
James Hoffa of the Teamsters’ Union, who proposes support for the 
ILA to the amount of $400,000. Arouses Meany of the AFL-CIO 
and President Beck of the Teamsters’, the latter ordering Hoffa to 
desist from making any such offers until he consults with his executive 
council. 

April 

Supreme Court of the United States holds that the Public Contracts 
Act empowers the Secretary of Labor to determine minimum wages in 
the woolen and worsted industry on an industry-wide basis. Holds that 
a company’s offer of a voluntary stock-purchase plan is subject to col- 
lective bargaining. Declares that peaceful recognition picketing by a 
noncomplying union with Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavit does 
not eliminate applicability of the other provisions of the Act, and that 
an employer must allow nonemployee union organizers to distribute 
literature in a company-owned parking lot if that be the only means of 
the unio~ to communicate with employees. 

Employ .u.ent at first quarter record, with 64 million and low level of 
unemployment of 2% million. Take-home pay at top. 

May 

First pay raise in 3 years for 150,000 workers of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and Clothing Manufacturers’ Association negotiated. 

Supreme Court holds that an employer must give financial informa- 
tion to a union in support of his claim that he cannot afford pay in- 
creases, but states that each case must be decided on its merits. Also 
declares that state right-to-work laws cannot invalidate any agreement 
for union shop made under the Railway Labor Act; in this case it 
reversed the decision of the Supreme Court of Nebraska. Holds that 
discharge of employees for refusing on religious grounds to pay union 
dues and assessments under union shop contracts did not violate their 
Constitutional rights. 
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City of Baltimore enacts a fair employment practices act, the first 
one south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Steelworkers out for new contract embracing wage increases, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, and employer-paid insurance pension 
plans. 

June 

Matthew Woll, a vice-president of the AFL-CIO, dies in New York 
at the age of 76 after a half-century labor career. 

AFL-CIO Executive Council in Washington gives full authority to 
its Ethical Practices Committee to investigate evidences of corruption 
and racketeering in its unions. Merger of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters (AFL) and United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) approved. 

Supreme Court of the United States holds that a state may enjoin 
mass picketing of an interstate employer even if such conduct is an un- 
fair labor practice violating the Taft-Hartley Act and lying within 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Louisiana repeals state right-to-work law. Seventeen states now re- 
main with these laws, Maine, New Hampshire, and Delaware having 
repealed them previously. 

John L. Lewis hails chain of ten hospitals in three states built and 
operated by UMW’s welfare and retirement fund. 

Some huge salaries revealed: G.M.’s Harlow Curtice, $776,400; 
Bethlehem Steel’s Eugene Grace, $705,923; G.M.’s Board Chairman 
Albert Bradley, $701,525; Edward Murrow, Columbia Broadcasting, 
$316,000. 

Supplemental Unemployment Benefits for auto workers not proving 
too successful for the 187,000 layoffs. Employee stock plan very suc- 
cessful at General Motors, with 90,000 workers joining plan in its first 
nine months of operation. 

July 

NLRB rules that employer violated the Taft-Hartley Act when he 
discharged employees who quit work and walked out, despite no-strike 
clause in contract, because of heat and dust in workshop. 

Secretary of Labor establishes a minimum wage of $1.26 an hour 
for electric lamp industry. 

United Steelworkers and twelve major steel companies in an agree- 
ment for pay raises, after the steelworkers had walked out for 36 days. 
New contract is for 3 years, no-strike clause, wage increase, semiannual 
cost-of-living adjustments, and a supplemental unemployment pay plan. 
Steel jumps in price as a result. 
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Cost of living soars again; index rating at 116.2 (base, 100 in 1947- 
49). Employment 66.5 million. Personal income estimated at 324 bil- 
lion (272 billion in 1952); 8.6 million Americans own stock worth 
350 billion with 52 per cent of these Americans being women. 

August 

UAW indulges in the biggest boycott in U.S. history against the 
Kohler Company of Wisconsin, now being in the 28th month of the 
strike. 

Three-year no-strike contract signed by Aluminum International 
Union with Aluminum Company of America, thus averting a strike by 
16,000 workers. Twelve Alcoa plants settle an 8-day strike by 18,000 
with a 3-year agreement with United Steelworkers, followed by another 
3-year contract with Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation. The 
98-day strike of trainmen ends with a new contract between Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and the Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 
of the U.S. Steel Corporation. 

297-day Westinghouse strike ends with agreement between the in- 
dependent United Electrical Workers and Westinghouse. 

Executive Council of AFL-CIO admits Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen to membership. Warns three member unions 
against malpractices in employee welfare fund administration and rec- 
ommends AFL-CIO General Board to endorse Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency. 

$l-an-hour minimum wage established (effective October 7, 1956) 
by Secretary of Labor under Public Contracts Act for 36 industries in 
which minimum rates were lower than Fair Labor Standards Act rates. 

18,000 telephone workers secure new 1-year contract with wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits from the Western Electric Co. 

September 

NLRB rules an employer may tell his workers he will not operate 
under a closed-shop clause and that he cannot afford to pay higher 
wages. Employer, it was held, privileged to express his opinions on pos- 
sible effects of unionization if no threat of reprisal is present. 

New 3-year contract between United Packinghouse Workers and 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters signed with Armour, Morrell, and Cudahy 
plants. Gained a modified union shop and a three-step wage increase of 
25¢ an hour; Swift & Co. signed new contract without union-shop 
clause after a 10-day strike. 

Three-year agreement with 40¢-an-hour package raise negotiated 
with American Can & Continental Can companies by United Steel- 
workers, affecting 37,000 workers. 
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International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union decides to invest 
20 million dollars of union’s pension and welfare funds in single-family 
home mortgage loans guaranteed by Veterans Administration and will 
invest 5 million more each year. 

Union salaried officers get boosts, McDonald of Steelworkers granted 
$10,000 boost, bringing his salary up to $50,000 to match those of 
John L. Lewis and Dave Beck. 

October 

John L. Lewis concludes a new contract with the bituminous 
operators, providing for a $1.20-a-day raise or basic wage of $21.45 
per day, thus securing the biggest raise in the 66-year history of UMW. 

American factory workers’ pay climbs above $2 an hour, with profits 
still huge in major industries, although some companies’ earnings drop. 
Consumer debts rising as well as personal savings. 

United States Supreme Court rules that harassing tactics (slow- 
downs, refusal to work overtime) are not unlawful as economic pres- 
sures by unions. Denied review and let decisions of lower courts stand 
on the problem of Negro employees being entitled to injunctions under 
discriminating practices committed under a contract between railroads 
and unions barring Negroes from certain jobs. 

November 

Auto production takes a spurt along with aluminum and steel ; corpo- 
rate dividends, despite declining profit margins, ahead of 1955. 

American Coal Shipping, Inc., formed by Lewis’ UMW and mine 
and coal operators to haul coal to Europe and some South American 
countries. 

Many mergers of appliance companies taking place, giving rise to the 
idea that the small companies are being swallowed by big industries. 
Business failures at highest level since 1940, Baby-sitting now regarded 
as a billion-dollar-a-year industry. 

December 

United States Department of Justice strikes at mergers in container 
industry, and seeks to block merger of Bethlehem Steel with Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co. 

Upholsterers’ International Union dedicates a 634-acre community 
near Palm Beach, Florida, for pensioners of the union. Will have 240 
air-conditioned cottages and 10 apartment lodges. 

Industrial expansion and the increased application of automation to 
industrial processes in 1956 may be said to have stimulated the imagina- 
tion of all those concerned with national labor affairs. Will technological 
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progress produce such maladjustments as unemployment and premature 
retirement of older workers, with efforts on the part of the Government 
to provide shock-absorbing policies for these? Will it mean fewer work- 
ing hours and even working years with more leisure? Will it mean more 
governmental or big business subsidies for an education designed to train 
the young for their entrance into an atomic and nuclear age? Will it 
mean more or less social legislation, better labor relations, and a down- 
right reappraisal of the nation’s economic policies? These problems 
now confront the nation and will continue to do so in the face of still 
greater technological progress. 

The year under review saw more government spending with promises 
of huge budgets, more employment, more population, greater consumer 
spending on credit, better wages for unionized workers, greater and 
more urgent calls for talent and skills, greater mergers despite govern- 
mental threats and suits, and greater security for working women and 
wives, the blind and disabled, as well as an increase of minimum wages 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. In effect, the year was so promis- 
ing for the economy that the optimists held that nothing save a cat- 
astrophic war could halt the continuance of prosperity, while the pes- 
simists declared that it was all too good to last. Despite the Suez and 
Hungarian crises, the nation was at peace and in a nice bloom of pros- 
perity for a majority. 








INFLUENCE DIFFERENTIATION 
IN FAMILY DECISION MAKING* 


WILLIAM F. KENKEL 
Iowa State College 


Almost every treatise on the contemporary American family refers 
to the trend for the role of the modern wife increasingly to involve her 
in some family activities traditionally considered masculine and for that 
of the husband to involve him in some traditionally feminine activities. 
Whether the intermingling of the spousal roles is expressed as a fact, 
a fear, or a wish probably reflects the proclivities and penchants of the 
specific writer as much as it does his insight and interpretative skill. But 
the idea of the decline of the traditional spousal roles is nevertheless 
frequently expressed. Despite our accumulated wordage on the matter, 
there is an acknowledged abyss when it comes to rigid studies that would 
lead to empiric generalizations concerning spousal roles in the con- 
temporary family. 

We have attempted an empiric investigation of one aspect of spousal 
roles, namely, the manner in which influence is distributed in an eco- 
nomic family decision-making problem. It is the intent of this paper to 
report on the procedures used to determine how influence is distributed 
between spouses and some of the factors related to influence differentia- 
tion. Due to the limited nature of the study, our findings should be 
viewed as illustrative of the analytic possibilities of the procedure and 
our interpretations should be considered suggestive. Our data do not 
allow the formulation of generalizations concerning spousal roles in 
decision making. 


STUDY DESIGN 


Twenty-five couples, or fifty persons, were selected by taking every 
fifteenth name from a list of 750 undergraduate married students living 
on the campus of Iowa State College. Each pair was asked to assume 
that it had received a gift of $300 and was then asked to determine be- 
tween themselves just how this money should be spent. They were 
further instructed that the money could not be saved in any form nor 


* Acknowledgment is due the Industrial Science Research Institute, Project 
59, Iowa State College, for its support in our studies of family decision making. 
Special thanks are due Dean K. Hoffman, who played a substantial part in 
gathering the data on which this report is based. 
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could it be spent for items they had previously decided to purchase.! The 
ensuing decision-making session was observed by a male field worker,? 
who recorded the actions of the mates in terms of Bales’ procedure of 
interaction process analysis. A tape recording of the session was also 
made, and from this record we were able to enumerate each item men- 
tioned as a possible one for which to spend some of the funds, who sug- 
gested it, its cost, and whether or not the couple finally decided to “pur- 
chase” it. This information constituted the basic data for the measure- 
ment of influence. 

Some limitations due to the nature of the decision-making problem 
should be mentioned.* It should be kept in mind that the problem is 
an economic one; we cannot infer that the influence pattern of husbands 
and wives would be the same if some other type of problem were in- 
volved. We must also recognize that the economic decision involved a 
gift of money. Thus we cannot assume that the influence pattern dis- 
covered through the use of such a problem necessarily reflects the man- 
ner in which more usual economic decisions, such as planning the family 
budget, are made. 

The Measurement of Influence. For our purposes, influence is con- 
sidered to be the degree to which a person is able to have his own wishes 
reflected in the decision of the group. Thus, a spouse’s influence in 
family decision making refers to the share he has in originating what 
becomes the family decision. Although our definition of influence (itali- 
cized) appears defensible, there may be some concern over whether the 
introducing of ideas is an adequate measure of a person's wishes and 
thus whether the adoption of such ideas, in turn, reflects his influence. 





1 This particular decision-making task seems to meet the conditions for 
what Bales considers a “full-fledged” problem, and for which the body of theory 
and empirical norms are being developed. See Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, 
and Edward A. Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1953), p. 114. 

2 It was not ascertained in this study how much significance should be at- 
tached to the sex of the observer of the decision-making session. Undoubtedly, 
the behavior of the spouses reflected to at least some degree what they believed 
the observer expected. Whether the presence of a male observer, however, would 
tend to encourage wives to take a more or a less active part in the decision mak- 
ing would depend on their conceptions of the observer's expectations. The effect 
of an observer and of the sex of the observer on the spousal roles in question 
should most certainly be investigated. 

3 Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley 
Press, 1951). 

4 For a further discussion of the limitations of the study and the evidence 
which seems to indicate that the couples were able to envision the problem as 
real, see William F. Kenkel and Dean K. Hoffman, “Real and Conceived Roles 
in Family Decision Making,” Marriage and Family Living, Vol. 18, November 
1956, pp. 311-16. 
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Nevertheless, the origination of ideas in decision making is an important 
variable, for obviously only those ideas that are brought forth can be 
acted upon. That the originator of the idea or suggestion thus plays an 
important part in the ultimate decision of the group should be equally 
obvious. We choose to think of this “important part” as influence. In 
accordance with this conception, our operational definition of influence 
becomes the proportion of the final list of items adopted by the couple 
that was suggested by each spouse. This definition takes no account of 
the monetary value of the items; suggesting a set of automobile tires 
is worth as much, so to speak, as suggesting an eggbeater, if both items 
were adopted. If we think of influence in terms of control over the 
group's resources, we might be prone to use as an operational definition 
the proportion of the $300 accounted for by the items suggested by 
each spouse. Actually, the coefficient of correlation between the pro- 
portion of items suggested and the amount of money spent was found 
to be plus .73, indicating that there is greater relationship than might 
be imagined between the two somewhat different conceptions of influ- 
ence. 

Having defined influence in terms of the proportion of the adopted 
items suggested by each of the spouses, it was next necessary to develop 
an operational definition of the degree of influence. Accordingly, indi- 
viduals who suggested none to one third of the final items accepted by 
the couples were considered to have had “low” influence, those con- 
tributing one third to two thirds were labeled “medium” influence 
cases, and those who suggested over two thirds of the list of items were 
said to have had “high” influence. These definitions are admittedly 
crude in the sense that the categories are probably too broad. Further 
refinement of the degree of influence seemed inadvisable in view of the 
small number of cases in the sample. 

There is another aspect of the differentiation of influence that bears 
investigation, namely, the expectation of it. If there appeared to be a 
consistent tendency to expect husbands, for example, to have the major 
influence in the decision-making session, we would have reason to speak 
of influence differentiation, at least in the subjective sense. Included 
on the presession questionnaire, therefore, was an item asking each 
spouse who would have the most influence in the decision-making session 


5 A similar point is made by Slater, who considers that such a tendency 
would constitute “prima facie evidence for the existence of a set of differentiated 
roles.” See P. E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Groups,” in A. P. Hare 
and others, Small Groups (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), p. 499. 
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that would follow.® Responses to this item are utilized to ascertain the 
extent to which husbands and wives anticipated a differentiation of 
influence. 


FINDINGS 


With regard to the anticipation of influence differentiation, it was 
discovered that about half (58%) of the spouses expected influence to 
be distributed unequally in the husband-wife decision-making session.7 
Of all the spouses, 48 per cent expected the husbands to have the greater 
share of influence, 10 per cent expected wives to have most or somewhat 
more influence, and 42 per cent responded that they thought each of the 
mates would have about the same amount of influence. 

Regardless of later findings concerning the actual distribution of 
influence, it is interesting that we have an expectation that influence 
would be distributed unequally. This scarcely suggests that most of the 
couples believe they have “equal say” in the solution of family problems 
or the reaching of common family decisions. Despite the presumed 
popular appeal of spousal equality and the cultural expectation to re- 
spond in this direction, about half of the couples felt that influence in a 
particular decision-making task would be unequally distributed. Among 
the couples who anticipated influence differentiation, moreover, about 
83 per cent expected the husband to have the greater influence. 

Spousal anticipations to the contrary, it was discovered that most 
husbands and wives, 56 per cent of each, had a medium degree of influ- 
ence only. Husbands were more likely, however, to have a high degree 
of influence than wives, with 28 per cent of the husbands and 16 per 
cent of the wives so designated. Viewed a bit differently, 84 per cent 
of the husbands and 72 per cent of the wives had either medium-or high 
influences according to our definitions. This difference between the 


6 The possibility that presession questioning may have biased later results 
by encouraging respondents to perform in accordance with their predictions 
should not be ignored. The couples, however, were quite unsuccessful in their 
prediction of influence, and even after the session they were unsuccessful in 
identifying their roles. It seems doubtful, therefore, whether most of the re- 
spondents could identify their roles with sufficient clarity so that they could 
manipulate them to be in line with their presession statements. 

7 Expectation of influence is inferred from responses to an item on the pre- 
session questionnaire. Respondents were asked directly which of them would 
have the most influence. Five responses, “I will have the most,” “I will have 
somewhat more,” “we will have about the same influence,” etc., were allowed. 

8 For additional remarks on the expectation of role differentiation in family 
decision making and for a test of the extent to which culturally expected re- 
sponses were elicited, see Kenkel and Hoffman, of. cit. 
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spouses, although in the same direction, is less than was anticipated by 
the spouses themselves. Apparently, then, in an actual decision-making 
task there is less of a tendency for influence to be vested largely in the 
male than the husbands and wives anticipate. 

Our chief analyses of these findings have to do with the relationship 
between the roles played by husbands and wives in the decision-making 
session and their degree of influence on it. Is there a pattern, in other 
words, or a way of acting in couple decision-making tasks that is as- 
sociated with high or low influence? Similarly, is there a different pat- 
tern for husbands than for wives? 

In an attempt to answer these questions, the degree of influence of 
the spouses was related to their action distribution in terms of Bales’ 
categories. Analysis was restricted to (1) the total number of actions 
performed by each of the spouses, (2) those actions that consisted of 
giving ideas and suggestions, and (3) those that contributed to the 
smooth functioning of the group.® In each of the three cases, the pro- 
portion of the actions performed by each spouse was computed, and 
operational definitions of “most” of the actions, “somewhat more,” and 
“about the same’”’ were developed to reflect the degree to which an indi- 
vidual performed in a given area. 

Total Actions and Influence. It has been suggested, and borne out 
by actual tests, that the person who does the “most talking” in a group 
decision-making task is likely to have the greater influence.'° This 
generalization is confirmed by the present study to a limited extent 
only. The actual distribution showed that 52 per cent of all husbands 
did most or more of the talking. No low-influence husband did most or 
more of the talking, while 57 per cent of medium-influence males talked 
most, as did also 71 per cent of high-influence husbands. Thus, there 
was a tendency for high influence among males to be related to the 
sheer amount of their talking. 

For wives, the picture is less definite, partly because only four wives 
had a high degree of influence.'! There were, however, as many wives 


9 Total actions are defined as the summation of the actions performed by 
each mate classified in the 12 Bales’ categories, giving ideas and suggestions as 
the total of actions in categories 4, 5, and 6, and actions contributing to the 
smooth functioning of the group discussion as the total of actions in categories 
1 and 2. For a definition of the categories see Bales, of. cit. 

10 Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Husband-Wife Interaction over Revealed Dif- 
ferences” and “The Family as a Three Person Group,” in A. P. Hare and others, 
op. cit., pp. 470 and 478. 

11 It should be noted that in no case did a high-influence wife do most of 
the talking. Three of the four wives with high influence, however, performed 
“somewhat more” of the total actions; in the remaining case the actions were 
distributed about equally between the spouses. 
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with medium influence as there were husbands. Among such wives only 
one did more of the talking; in inost of the remaining cases, moreover, 
the husbands did the greater share of the talking. Apparently, then, 
wives can achieve a medium degree of influence, although their husbands 
do more of the talking or the talking is distributed evenly. The reverse 
was not true for husbands. Husbands had a two-to-one chance of achiev- 
ing medium influence if they did the greater share of the talking; their 
chances were reduced to about one in three of influencing to this extent 
if the talking was distributed evenly; and in only one case did a hus- 
band achieve medium influence when his wife did more of the talking. 

Ideas and Suggestions. It might well be supposed that the nature of 
the talking, or what was said, would have a greater bearing on influence 
than how much was said. One aspect of this was investigated by relating 
the degree of influence of the spouses to the proportion of their actions 
that were classified as the giving of ideas, suggestions, opinions, and 
the like. 

Contributing ideas and suggestions was found to be a decidedly 
“male trait.” Sixty-four per cent of the husbands contributed the greater 
share of ideas, as opposed to 8 per cent of the wives; in 28 per cent of 
the cases ideas were contributed about equally by the spouses. There 
was a marked tendency: for husbands who contributed the greater share 
of ideas and suggestions also to have the greater influence on the final 
selection of items to be purchased. Eighty-six per cent of the high-influ- 
ence husbands contributed most or more of all the ideas and suggestions, 
as did 64 per cent of the medium-influence and 25 per cent of the low- 
influence husbands. Looking at it a bit differently, in no case did a hus- 
band have more influence than his mate when she contributed most or 
more of the ideas. When ideas and suggestions were made about equally 
by husband and wife, it was about twice as likely that the husband 
would have low rather than medium influence and about four times 
as likely that he would have low rather than high influence. All in all, 
then, for husbands there is a positive relationship between the contribu- 
tion of ideas and suggestions in the course of a family decision-making 
session and influence in that session. 

Our analysis for wives must again be restricted to the manner in 
which medium influence was distributed among those who differed ac- 
cording to their contribution of ideas. Of all medium-influence wives, 
7 per cent contributed more ideas than their husbands, 64 per cent 
contributed less than their husbands, and in 29 per cent of the cases 
the ideas and suggestions were distributed about equally between the 
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mates. Since this distribution is almost exactly the same as it was for the 
entire sample of wives, it is probably best to conclude that, for wives, 
there is no strong relationship between influence and the contribution of 
ideas. Clearly, it is possible for wives to have at least a medium degree 
of influence, while their husbands contribute the greater share of ideas 
or the ideas are distributed evenly. A hint at a negative relationship is 
seen in the fact that in only one of the four cases in which wives had 
high influence did the wife contribute the greater share of ideas. In any 
case, we have a fairly clear sex difference with regard to the relation- 
ship between contribution of ideas in a husband-wife decision-making 
session and influence in the session. 

Social Emotional Content. Certain actions of the spouses during the 
decision-making session were classified, in accordance with Bales’ pro- 
cedure, into the “social emotional positive” area. Such behavior would 
include raising the other person’s status, demonstrating affection, show- 
ing consideration or satisfaction, joking, laughing, and the like. 

Role differentiation was again apparent, for it was found that 80 
per cent of the wives performed most or more of the actions in the 
social emotional positive area. In 4 per cent of the cases such actions 
were distributed evenly and husbands performed more or most of such 
actions in 16 per cent of the cases. This was the most striking case of 
role differentiation discoverd. Clearly it was the “woman’s job” to 
raise the husband’s status, show affection, and otherwise to keep the 
session running smoothly. The case is made even stronger when it is 
recalled that husbands were more likely to do the most total talking and 
thus had a better chance to have more actions in the social emotional 
positive area. 

Interestingly enough, there was a clear and positive relationship, for 
wives, between influence and performance of actions in the social 
emotional area. All the high-influence wives, 86 per cent of those with 
medium influence, but only 43 per cent of those with low influence 
contributed most of the social emotional actions. Husbands, conversely, 
were somewhat less likely to have medium influence if they performed 
most of the actions in this area. 


DISCUSSION 


As we look at the above findings we are struck by the traditional 
conception of spousal roles that seems to run through the whole pattern. 
Spouses expected influence to be differentiated, in the direction of hus- 
bands having the greater influence. And husbands did have more influ- 
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ence, although not nearly as much more as expected by the spouses. 
Husbands were likely to do most of the talking, which would be expected 
in the traditional, more authoritarian pattern, especially when the 
expenditure of money was involved. Husbands, furthermore, contributed 
most of the ideas, while wives were decidedly more likely to be the high 
performers in the social emotional area. All of this seems much more in 
keeping with the traditional role conceptions of husbands and wives 
than it does with the newer conception of democratic family decision 
making and equality between the sexes. It. is interesting that we find 
this in a group in which we would expect to find it the least ; the sample 
studied, it will be recalled, consisted of young, middle class, better 
educated couples. 

It is interesting, too, that the degree of influence in a family decision- 
making session is related to performance of traditional spousal roles. 
Wives with high or even medium influence generally played the more 
traditional wifely role, praising and rewarding their husbands, con- 
descending to them, and only occasionally letting their own ideas be 
known. Husbands with high or medium influence generally played a 
quite different role. They spoke up loud and long and let their ideas and 
suggestions be known. They quite definitely did not outperform their 
wives as far as the actions related to keeping the discussion running 
smoothly were concerned. 

It is important to realize that our findings should be considered sug- 
gestive rather than definitive. Due to the fewness of the cases, proportion 
differences would have to be of considerable magnitude in order to be 
statistically significant. Certainly we have discovered tendencies, in the 
strict sense of the term, but we can generalize no further. It is recog- 
nized too that our analyses have been somewhat restricted. Many of 
the “whys” of the matter had to be ignored largely because the fewness 
of the cases precluded more than simple breakdowns. The procedures 
we have followed, however, were workable and yielded verifiable results. 
Nor do there seem to be inherent weaknesses in the procedures which 
would preclude their use with larger and different samples. The findings 
certainly suggest the need for more empiric work in the study of familial 
roles. Perhaps some of our “obvious” generalizations concerning the 
trends and present characteristics of the roles of family members rest 
on weaker foundations than we realize. 





THE NEGRO TEACHER AND 
DESEGREGATION* 


ROBERT J. DWYER 
Idaho State College, Pocatello 


In the various types of reaction to the desegregation of the public 
schools, the focus of attention has been on the children attending the 
desegregated schools, and/or their parents. Little has been said about 
the future of the Negro teacher whose school ceases to exist and who is 
left without a teaching assignment. In a study of desegregation in seven 
school systems of central Missouri, in communities ranging from 3,000 
to 30,000 in popuiation, Negro teachers in four of the school systems 
were interviewed regarding their views on desegregation in the public 
schools. All were employed at the time, since the form of desegregation 
in their districts was segmental, with the segregated Negro school con- 
tinuing to function. 

While this report is mainly concerned with the attitudes of Negro 
teachers toward desegregation, their ambiguous situation is largely the 
result of the attitudes of white school administrators, teachers, parents, 
and pupils; so it is of some value to note the responses of these groups 
to questions regarding the integration of Negro teachers. In the schools 
investigated, superintendents and principals who had encountered a 
minimum of opposition to the integration of Negro students in their 
communities were relieved that there had been so little trouble, and were 
inclined to conclude that the success of their program was due to their 
gradual and “reasonable” approach to the issue. Although the integra- 
tion process was proceeding unhampered, administrators maintained 
a conservative, cautious attitude with respect to the integration of Negro 
teachers, due to their fear that this would be unacceptable “in the com- 
munity.” The administrators were reluctant to consider the assignment 
of a Negro teacher in the mixed schools, but clearly recognized the fact 
that certain Negro teachers were qualified for such an assignment. One 
superintendent stated: 


I doubt that Negro teachers would be accepted by the community. If I did try 
it with any, it would be with the coach and the home economics teacher. I 
doubt that I would try it with the others, but those two might make it. That 
“home ec.” teacher is really good. It would be a shame to lose her from the 
system. 


* This article is part of the dissertation research for the Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Missouri. The data were gathered by the interview method. 
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White teachers were divided as to their attitudes toward the integra- 
tion of Negro teachers. Some were enthusiastic in their endorsement 
of the inclusion of Negro teachers in the integration program, pointing 
to the current shortage of qualified teachers and the overcrowded class- 
tooms. Others, who were opposed, suggested that Negro teachers would 
not be “comfortable” if in the minority, or that there would be 
“awkward” social situations. A very small number of the white teachers 
who completed a questionnaire form said that they would be willing to 
teach under a Negro administrator. It is of some significance, however, 
that some of these same objecting teachers also said that they were op- 
posed to teaching Negro students, but were actually teaching mixed 
classes in the desegregated schools. A frequently heard explanation was, 
“Tt is the law, so there is nothing to do but go ahead and teach them.” 

White students who were interviewed were either indifferent as to 
whether they had a Negro teacher, or believed it to be a “good idea.” 
A few were unable to conceive of the situation, but none were violently 
opposed. Negro students were also indifferent for the most part, al- 
though several girls stated that it would be “nice to’ have someone to 
take your problems to.”’ 

Parents were not interviewed due to methodological problems, but 
school administrators and teachers suggested that parents would con- 
stitute the chief opposition to the integration of Negro teachers. In their 
opinion, parents would not want their children to be “under the control” 
of a Negro teacher for the length of the school day. They believed that 
the parents of elementary school children would be the most antagonistic 
group, since their children were at a more impressionable age and there- 
fore would be influenced by the “Negro culture.” A few administrators 
and teachers thought that it would be difficult for a Negro teacher to 
handle disciplinary problems. 

Negro teachers revealed ambivalent attitudes toward desegregation 
in their school systems. All who were interviewed were enthusiastic in 
their support of integration of Negro students, who were enjoying 
better equipment and physical facilities as well as equal opportunities 
with white children for an adequate education, but few were in favor 
of complete and immediate integration unless they were included in the 
change. They also emphasized the ideological justification for integra- 
tion, but, at the same time, no Negro teacher defined the change as 
“true” integration, since only the Negro children were acceptable in the 
formerly all-white schools. The dilemma of the Negro teacher is in his 
sense of moral obligation to support desegregation, on the one hand, and 
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his desire to provide a livelihood for himself and his family in his chosen 
occupation, on the other. If he has doubts about the ultimate integration 
of Negro teachers, he will tend to obstruct the integration process by 
advocating gradualism and the continuation of a segregated school in 
his community. 

In two school systems where complete desegregation occurred, all 
Negro teachers were dismissed and forced to seek teaching positions 
elsewhere. It is the fear of dismissal that prevents the Negro teacher 
from giving his wholehearted support to complete desegregation of the 
schools. When there is segmental desegregation, although all Negro 
teachers are not dismissed, some are usually reassigned, and not infre- 
quently a Negro teacher finds himself teaching a grade level for which 
he is unprepared and in which he has had no experience. An example 
of this was the case of a former high school home economics teacher, who 
was reassigned to the elementary school, where she taught two grades 
simultaneously in the same room, following the desegregation of the 
high school. This same teacher reported that she had applied for a posi- 
tion in home economics in an integrated school in another community, 
but was informed that home economics would be eliminated from the 
curriculum before a Negro teacher was hired. 

Although many white teachers and administrators expressed the 


opinion that a lone Negro teacher on a faculty would be “uncomfort- 
able” and feel “strange,” all Negro teachers interviewed indicated that 
they would gladly accept a teaching position in a school, even if there 
were no other Negroes on the faculty. One Negro teacher said: 


You know, they think we are somehow different. They have so many miscon- 
ceptions about us. We would teach children, not black and white, just children. 
Why should we feel different or strange in their school? We are all just indi- 
viduals. And some of us are better qualified to teach than some of the white 
teachers. 


Another Negro elementary school teacher, who became agitated during 
the discussion of integration and her possible dismissal, said : 


All I want is a fair chance, a fair, equal chance to work and earn a decent living 
and have a decent place for my children. I don’t want anything special because 
I’m a Negro, just a fair chance. But they won't give it to you. 


In the school systems where desegregation was partial, the Negro 
teachers attempted to prepare their students for contact with the whites 
in the integrated school, by emphasizing the need for restraint and for 
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“correct” behavior. In reply to a question concerning the nature of 
preparation, one teacher stated: 


I don’t teach them anything special, but just tell them to be proud to be Negroes. 
I tell them to watch themselves and to be extra careful up there, because those 
white people have misconceptions about us. If you were to see a bunch of Negro 
girls fooling and laughing on the street, something would be said about their 
behavior as Negroes. But if they were white girls, it would be called just typical 
teen-age behavior. So you have to be extra careful. 


A Negro principal in another school system, where there had been a 
cross-burning incident and much tension in the period prior to the 
decision <o desegregate the junior and senior years in the high school, 
told his students to ignore the “language of prejudice,” if they en- 
countered it in the integrated school, to maintain a dignified bearing, 
and to be proud of their Negro heritage, but on no occasion were they 
to resort to name-calling or fighting. 

Summary. Negro teachers were interviewed in four communities 
where segmental desegregation had occurred. The Negro teachers were 
ambivalent in their attitudes toward desegregation, and were in a posi- 
tion to significantly influence the integration process of students by their 
support or opposition, Since there is more opposition by whites to the 
integration of Negro teachers than to that of Negro children, it is likely 
that the majority of Negro teachers will be released from their teaching 
assignments as integration occurs in their communities. Thus, while they 
are universally opposed to segregation in general, they are in a position 
of depending upon a segregated school for a livelihood. Although some 
Negro teachers have been retained and are teaching in mixed schools 
where integration is in process, there is evidence that the fears of Negro 
teachers in the smaller communities of Missouri are well founded be- 
cause in some schools Negro teachers have already been dismissed. 
Attitudes of white teachers and administrators toward the inclusion of 
Negroes on the faculties of integrated schools are far from encouraging. 
In one school system, Negro children had a choice of attending the 
all-Negro high school or the integrated high school. Although the 
integrated school was superior in equipment, location, curriculum, and 
opportunities for participation in a variety of activities, there had never 
been more than a total of six Negro pupils enrolled. White administrat- 
ors in the system suggested that it was in the interests of the Negro 
teachers to discourage their pupils from transferring from the segregated 
Negro school. 
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Thus, Negro teachers are in favor of integration in the schools with 
reservations. There is an element of truth in the argument of the whites 
that Negroes prefer segregation. In a time of a severe teacher shortage, 
few Negro teachers are being used outside of the segregated Negro 
school, although many white students are willing to accept qualified 
Negro teachers in the classroom, and white administrators admit that 
there are individual Negro teachers who are superior to their white 
teachers. It is assumed by the educators that the adult white community 
members would vigorously oppose the integration of Negro teachers. 
On the basis of the relatively easy acceptance of Negro student-integra- 
tion in some of the communities studied, it appears likely that some 
Negro teachers could be integrated in these communities without the 
appearance of major conflict. In the case of other school systems, how- 
ever, where even the integration of Negro children was vigorously 
opposed, there is but a remote possibility that Negro teachers will be 
considered assimilable in the near future. The integration of qualified 
Negro teachers cannot be postponed too long however, without costly 
economic, educational, and psychological results. If this occupational 
group is threatened with displacement, it is reasonable to assume that 
they will be incited to obstruct the full integration of Negro students 
and, in effect, support segregation in education. Such a consequence 
would be a blow to the efforts of those who have promoted the full 
integration of the Negro into the American way of life. 





PREDISPOSITION TOWARD PARENTHOOD: 
A COMPARISON OF MALE 
AND 
FEMALE STUDENTS 


LILLIAN COOPER* 
University of Florida 


Do preparental attitudes revealed by college students help explain the 
persistence of the baby boom? This is the preliminary report of a survey 
undertaken in 1954 to explore preparental attitudes in college men and 
women, 

The writer had speculated that the influence of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts—of femininity and maturity—might be partly responsible for 
bringing motherhood back into fashion among college-trained women. 
The puzzling phenomenon was the acquiescence of their male partners 
in earlier marriages and in larger families. Did college men in the 
United States actively look forward to having children and rearing 
them, or was the assumption of the paternal role not part of their plans 
and wishes? 

The hypothesis that college men, in contrast to college women, would 
be negative in their attitude toward eventual parenthood was not sup- 
ported by this survey of students in the University of Florida. Of the 
102 men and 103 women who answered the voluntary, anonymous! 
questionnaire, none showed any decided unwillingness to become a 
parent, though the men as a group revealed less interest in, and less 
eagerness for, the role than did the women as a group. 

The sample at hand did not provide matched pairs of male and fe- 
male students. Possible relationships of preparental attitudes to age and 
other variables are in process of analysis. 

The Sample. The men were older than the women and closer to 
graduation. A majority of the men were either 20 or 21 years of age; 
a majority of the women, 18 or 19. Two thirds of the men were upper 
classmen (third- or fourth-year students), whereas an equivalent portion 


* Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Winston W. Ehrmann of the University 
of Florida, who made helpful suggestions in the preparation of this study and 
arranged the distribution of the questionnaire in his classes in Marriage and 
the Family (May 1954). 

1 A detachable stub was provided at the end of the questionnaire for those 
who might wish to be included in a possible retest 5 years later, Seventy per 
cent of the men and 73 per cent of the women gave the necessary identifying 
data. 
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of the women were in the first or second year. Most of the students 
were unmarried, but the proportion of single students was greater 
among the women than among the men (93 and 81 per cent, respective- 
ly). 

Both sexes were mainly urban and mainly Southern. More men than 
women, however (74 and 58 per cent, respectively), indicated Southern 
background. Rural background, whether in the South or elsewhere, was 
indicated by nearly a third of the men and by a tenth of the women. 

Nor were the male and female samples equivalent in family back- 
ground. On the average, the women had been reared in somewhat small- 
er and more cohesive families. There were more owners and managers 
and fewer laborers among the women’s parents than among the men’s. 
The religion “of the family in which you were reared” was designated 
as Protestant by three fourths of the men and three fifths of the women. 
Ten per cent of each sex group either indicated more than one faith or 
omitted the question on religious background. Nearly 10 per cent of 
each group had been reared in Roman Catholic homes, but only five 
(of 102) men, compared with twenty-one (of 103) women had been 
reared in Jewish homes, In the three faith groups combined, the ratio of 
regular to minimum observance was 2.2 for the women’s and 1.7 for 
the men’s families. 

The Responses. Leading up to the usual question in fertility at- 
titude surveys—the number of children desired—were several questions 
designed to induce a mood of realism. One of these listed eighteen 
parental tasks, ranging from items of infant care to the guidance of 
teen-age offspring. The respondent was to indicate whether the prospect 
was (1) extremely pleasant, (2) fairly pleasant, (3) both pleasant and 
unpleasant, (4) neither, (5) fairly unpleasant, (6) extremely unpleas- 
ant, or (7) “other (specify).” 

It was in response to these prospective tasks that male and female 
students’ attitudes differed most, though the difference was not as great 
as had been anticipated. Half of the men and nearly three fourths of 
the women gave predominantly positive responses. That is, they found 
the prospect of at least 10 of the 18 tasks to be (fairly or extremely) 
pleasant. Of all the men’s responses to parental tasks 28 per cent were 
in the “extremely pleasant” column. The corresponding figure for the 
women was 41 per cent. Negative responses (fairly or extremely un- 
pleasant) were infrequent. They constituted less than a tenth of the 
men’s and less than a twentieth of the women’s responses. 
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One observation may suggest the problem of realism-or-romanticism 
in parental role concepts. Students of both sexes were more favorably 
predisposed toward other parental tasks than they were toward han- 
dling babies. The least prospectively pleasant task was “administering 
2 A.M. feeding,” with 41 per cent of the men and 23 per cent of the 
women responding negatively, Positive responses to this task came from 
only 7 and 17 per cent, respectively. “Changing infant’s diaper” and 
“training child in toilet habits” were also relatively unappealing. Thir- 
teen per cent of the women students and 30 per cent of the men students 
found the prospect of changing their baby’s diaper unpleasant. Toilet 
training evoked almost as great a negative response. Positive anticipation 
of these two tasks was indicated by about one out of five women and 
one out of ten men. 

The tasks almost unanimously appealing to both sexes were “engaging 
in indoor activities with child(ren)” and “engaging in outdoor activities 
with child(ren)”; and (to women only) buying clothes for children. 
Other tasks ranking high (in both sex groups, but more favorably antic- 
ipated by the women) were taking trips with child(ren), conferring 
with spouse on child-handling problems, and setting example of ac- 
ceptable behavior. 

Each of two educational tasks—“answering your child’s questions 
about sex” and “answering other questions presented in quantity by 
child’’—received a majority response from men and from women. A 
datum suggesting further research is that many of the students found 
the prospect of one of these parental tasks more pleasant than the pros- 
pect of the other. Nearly half of each sex group, however, reported the 
same anticipation—whether positive, ambivalent, neutral, or negative— 
toward answering sex questions as toward answering other questions 
from their children. The relative preference for nonsex questions was 
slightly greater in women than in men. 

The questionnaire included another item that has apparently not been 
part of former surveys. The last question put to the students was: 
“When did you start to think of yourself as a potential parent?” A mere 
4 per cent chose “Not till today” or “Weeks ago” as their answer. Two 
thirds of each sex group indicated “Years ago”’ as their answer; the rest, 
“Months ago.”’ Curiously, the group who had first identified with the 
parental role during the preceding year included married and engaged 
students. 

Asked to cite advantages and disadvantages of childless marriage, 
women less frequently than men expressed themselves with objectivity 
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or neutrality. Women more often than men, about 60 and 40 per cent, 
respectively, revealed a strong tendency to reject childless marriage. 
Only one woman and three men seemed to favor it. 

The predisposition to adopt a child “if your marriage proved infertile 
and if physicians recommended” was overwhelmingly favorable. Over 
85 per cent of the men and over 90 per cent of the women indicated 
they would adopt; only five men and two women indicated “no” as 
their answer. 

It is, therefore, consistent that the students in this survey reported 
they wanted from two to seven children and that the average number 
given was higher than the average number of children their parents had. 
Also it was higher than the average reported in many earlier surveys 
of college students.” 

None of the students queried in the Florida survey expressed a desire 
for only one child or for none, though these might have been the prefer- 
ence of the seven men and four women who failed to answer the ques- 
tion. The mean number indicated by the men was 3.06; and by the 
women, 3.40. The mean numbers in their parents’ families were 2.83 
and 2.42, respectively. Thus, the women not only wanted more children 
than did the men but also were more eager to excel their parents’ 
fertility. Two thirds of the women and a majority of the men had been 
reared in one- or two-child families. 

Comment. The survey yielded quantitative evidence that both male 
and female students wanted to assume the parental role, and that the 
wish was keener among the women. Responses to prospective parental 
tasks, as well as the number of offspring envisioned, support this state- 
ment. Occupational choice gives it further emphasis. Nearly 20 per cent 
of the men and 35 per cent of the women intended to enter professions 
that involved child-handling; in addition, 20 per cent of the women 
specified homemaker as their intended occupation. 

The survey seemed to offer qualitative evidence, too, of keener parent- 
role anticipation among women than among men. Women students 
seemed to show greater interest in the open-ended questions, were less 
inclined to give stereotyped answers and were more inclined to write 


2 An outstanding exception is the Utah student group surveyed by Chris- 
tensen in 1946-47. He found that the unmarried Mormon males wanted an 
average of 4.39 children, and unmarried Mormon females, 4.94. H. T. Chris- 
tensen, “Mormon Fertility: A Survey of Student Opinion,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 53: 270-75, January 1948. 

3 “How many children do you think you would like to have? —...... és 
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with conviction and feeling. This impression emerged not only from 
their responses to the question on childless marriage but also from the 
way in which they named traits admired and disliked in fathers and 
mothers and stated reasons why they thought their future offspring 
would “grade” them as estimated. The qualitative difference, if trans- 
lated into quantitative terms, might prove to be of considerable mag- 
nitude. The quantification was not undertaken, however, since the dif- 
ference measured might be in the literary aptitude of male and female 
students and not in their zeal to rear a family. 

What is not readily measurable, in other words, is the sincerity and 
depth of anticipatory feelings toward the parental role. 

A noteworthy contradiction in feeling appeared in the response to 
two opinion questions on the first page of the questionnaire. Regarding 
the parental aspirations of most young men in the United States today, 
57 per cent of the men students and 67 per cent of the women students 
selected the unqualified affirmative statement that most young men 
“definitely look forward to having children and rearing them.’’* Yet in 
the next question, asked to check two leading reasons why most young 
men enter matrimony, 77 per cent of each sex group failed to include 
“Want to raise a family.” This motive for male matrimony ranked 
fourth in frequency of selection, which was 12 per cent among men 
and among women. 

Of the ten matrimonial motives listed in the questionnaire, the one 
most frequently selected by the men (either as leading or as second lead- 
ing reason why most young men marry) was: “Want reliable, lasting 
companionship with a woman.” Most frequently selected by the women 
(as either the leading or the second leading reason why most young 
men marry) was: “Are deeply in love.” 

It would seem as if a majority of the men and of the women were 
saving, “Oh yes, young men do look forward to raising families some 
day, but that’s not why they get married!’’ Would the implication be 
that fatherhood is far off in the future and unreal ? 

Another perplexing set of data is the array of traits that the students 
indicated they admired most and disliked most in fathers and in mothers. 
Semantic and other features of the data have thus far precluded a valid 
statistical analysis. What is pertinent to this report is that the students’ 


4 Nearly all the remaining students selected a qualified statement, that “most 
young men would . . . if they didn’t have to worry about the financial aspect 
of parenthood.” 
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words suggest an assortment of concepts of the roles of father and 
mother.® 

In future research on fertility attitudes, it would be well to ascertain 
if the respondents have a common concept of the parental role. If they 
do not, are we measuring the same thing when we ask about their desire 
to assume the role? Can we find better ways to measure the sincerity and 
the intensity of this desire to produce and to rear children? Can we 
learn more about psychosocial motives for voluntary parenthood in our 
society today? 

Eventually, shall we be able to estimate—in a given period of baby 
boom—the proportion of children who were unwanted, the proportion 
wanted by only one parent, and the proportion wanted by both parents, 
before the child was conceived? 


5 The traits the students named did not lend themselves readily to the 
“traditional” and “developmental” dichotomy used by Duvall and others, E. M. 
Duvall, “Conceptions of Parenthood,” American Journal of Sociology, 52: 
192-203, 1946. 





PREHYPOTHETICAL STUDIES 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The conflict between qualitative and quantitative analysis in sociology 
has been a somewhat futile one, though it has been bitter and of long 
standing. The dividing line is better placed at a different distinction. It 
may be useful to distinguish between prehypothetical and posthypo- 
thetical investigations in sociology, the former dedicated to finding, the 
latter to testing a given hypothesis. 

Posthypothetical investigations are part of our tradition and routine. 
We are trained to relate material data to a hypothesis that has been 
formulated to begin with. Such hypothesis, then, can be disproven if it 
does not coincide with any empirical evidence brought to bear upon it. 
Quite modestly, in fact, we remain satisfied with the establishment of 
probabilities which indicate the frequency of association between a social 
event and one or more of the data related to it. 

Prehypothetical investigations, on the other hand, have been greatly 
neglected. They are called for where a hypothesis has yet to be for- 
mulated for further statistical analysis. They consist of the type of re- 
search which many sociologists are inclined to carry out, although dis- 
couraged by those engaged in posthypothetical research—testing hypoth- 
eses at random and enjoying, as a matter of fact, the circumstance that 
any duffer or journalist might fish a hypothesis out of the muddy pond of 
chaotic subject matter. Where such seemingly random approach prevails, 
we learn that it matters little for the progress of scientific work whether 
a hypothesis is, in the end, found true or not. Negative findings are 
assumed to be scientifically of similar value to positive findings.? 

Inclined to prehypothetical investigations, many sociologists will not 
agree with this point of view. They add a further criterion to the selec- 
tion of good research from bad. In their opinion, research must lead to 
positive findings and add to existing sociological theory—of high range, 

1 “The function of the hypothesis is to state a specific relationship ee 
phenomena in such a way that this relationship can be empirically tested.” 
William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt: Methods in Social Research (New You: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952), p. 74. All of Chap. 7 gives a thorough 
discussion of every step involved in the _testing of a hypothesis. See ibid., pp. 
‘i 7 The negative approach to check theory against empirical fact is indicated 


in the following statement, see Goode and Hatt, ibid., p. 14: “Observations are 
gradually accumulated which seem to cast doubt upon existing theory.” 
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middle range, or otherwise. So there is little scope for the consideration 
of sociological theory in our research. 

To be sure, only those research findings which add to existing socio- 
logical theory will be accepted and appreciated in the fields of established 
knowledge. Nevertheless, there is little concern with the question of 
whether they make such an addition or not. Negative findings are held 
as important as positive findings. Worse, we are not preparing ourselves 
consciously to make current research relevant to existing sociological 
knowledge, though this may cry for systematic completion. 

Prehypothetical research, on the other hand, can do just that. It may 
start with an awareness of theoretical and practical problems. At the 
present time, many sociologists devote a lifetime to research that proves 
statistically what Talcott Parsons says theoretically, or what Robert 
Merton formulates as a theoretical paradigm. They may be inclined, in- 
stead, to open new fields to sociological inquiry. For that purpose, pre- 
hypothetical research is better adapted than posthypothetical testing of a 
definite statement established somehow to be of sociological worth. 

Unless we permit such exploration, sociology will vanish as a distinc- 
tive discipline of thought. It will be merged into the much less distinc- 
tive field of general social science. Statistics by itself is a very important 
tool, but it is not more than that. It applies to all sciences. The teaching 
of social statistics in particular is embroidered only with practical advice 
on how to attach statistical testing to available social data. Statistical 
testing is useful to all social sciences and to all natural sciences. In spite 
of overlapping and the systematic development of many new borderline 
sciences, these natural sciences, such as anatomy or physiology, chemistry 
or physics, would object to their fusion into a general natural science 
held together only by correct statistical procedures demanded every- 
where. 

We have come far in the development of statistical method. That is 
all to the good and most necessary. It may not be so good, on the other 
hand, that we can hardly conceive of research any more that does not 
start out with a definite hypothesis. There is, of course, a bitter need for 
research which guarantees that in the end a proven hypothesis will lead 
to an important sociological contribution. 

Such contributions ensue where proven sociological knowledge is 
being made available. Not all sociological theory, though, is based on 
definite knowledge. It may have remained hypothetical.* There are 


3 About the importance of criminological theory in spite of its hypothetical 
nature, see Svend Riemer: “Theory and Quantitative Analysis in Criminological 
Research,” The Am. Journ. of Sociology, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, September 1942, 
pp. 188 ff. 
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many reasons why a theoretical statement might have remained un- 
proven and only hypothetical. As yet, some such statement may not have 
been tested against empirical fact, although it is needed, at least hypo- 
thetically, before it is either proven or replaced by a statement more 
easily confronted with empirical fact; it may be needed for the comple- 
tion of a theory which consists, perhaps, of a system of statements lean- 
ing against each other, i.e., mutually dependent upon each other. It is 
possible also that the hypothetical statement—though theoretically 
important—may not be testable at all and, therefore, never convertible 
into certain knowledge. That all crimes are grounded on culture con- 
flict will always remain a useful assumption, but it will never become a 
fully tested fact. 

Many fields of so-called middle-range theory lie fallow. Sociologists 
here shrink from prehypothetical investigations which are bound to be 
of an explorative nature. They are not necessarily explorative in the 
sense of tentatively relating some effect to a background factor that may 
be its cause. Forced by a semantic trick into the garment of a hypothesis, 
such exploration may well begin with an assumption that must remain a 
vague guide only to its testing: It is assumed that some relationship 
exists between the event and all of a number of factors to be correlated. 
While such wholesale hypothesis is found in many Ph.D. theses, it only 
furnishes an excuse for prehypothetical exploration in a nomenclature 
derived from posthypothetical testing. To plunge, as many sociologists 
badly want, into the froth and foam of new empirical investigation, we 
have first to explore so far untouched fields such as housing or success 
of the movie industry at the box office, fields of crime which are not 
known as areas of professional crime, or the systematic investigation of 
industrial relations. 

Exploration and prehypothetical investigation require the establish- 
ment of a frame of reference. While a tentative frame of reference is 
always bound to be somewhat arbitrary, it does not hang in the air of 
free speculation. As a whole, it cannot be tested as either right or 
wrong ;* but it will be more or less useful according to (1) its produc- 
tivity of testable and very specific hypotheses and (2) its relationship to 
already established sociological theory. 

Instead of gaining a foothold in these unexplored fields by coming— 
at random—on high correlation coefficients and satisfactory probabilities, 


4 The frame of reference is itself not testable. See Svend Riemer: “Premises 
in Sociological Inquiry,” The Am. Journ. of Sociology, Vol. LIX, No. 6, May 
1954. 
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we may want to lay out a frame of reference which covers the entire 
field in a useful manner, though it has to be tested later on step by step. 
We may want to set out hypotheses which promise high probabilities in 
later research procedures. These hypotheses and their tests are char- 
acterized by negative virtue anyway. Statistics, we know well, can 
never prove a statement to be true; but they can show it to be untrue. 
They can disprove, but they cannot prove. 

Exclusive reliance on adequate statistics has several disadvantages: 
(1) it necessitates the abandonment of sociology as a separate discipline 
of thought, (2) deals with probabilities rather than causes, and (3) it 
ignores the importance of prehypothetical investigations. 

1. Sociology is a matter of substantive knowledge. This will prob- 
ably come more to our awareness as the large enrollments of coming 
years will affect our student body. There will be students who want to 
know more about the substance of sociology. They may not be interested 
in anything but the exploration of sociology as a substantive field of 
knowledge in which they want to share. There is hardly an honest 
alternative to social science, or general science—both social and natural. 
Departments in general science could rest entirely upon the training of 
statistics to be applied anywhere. They would not be departments of 
either sociology or psychology or political science or what else. 

Sociology studies man as the product of his social environment. While 
such a limitation has served this author well, others prefer a different 
definition of sociology. They consider it the study of group life in 
general or particular. They want to analyze the organization of modern 
society. Everything goes, as long as the limitations are clear cut. The 
commitment to some statement about substance, however, is necessary. 
Without it, we need no special science of sociology at all—only a 
general social science dedicated to objective truth by correctness and 
cleanness of method. In most cases this means not much more than the 
use of proper statistics. 

Many students of the future will not care whether they ever add by 
themselves to the existing knowledge in sociology as a substantive field. 
Surely, the well-trained graduate student cannot help making himself 
a full-fledged participant in sociological research including both pre- 
hypothetical and posthypothetical investigations. He must know sta- 
tistics and be allowed to apply them. But there are many hundreds 
now, as any instructor of sociology knows, who are very much interested 
in what sociology knows and has to say without intending to make 
independent contributions of their own. To make the training of sta- 
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tistics the mainstay of their intellectual diet leads to the abandonment 
of students who want to know about sociology but less about the instru- 
ments by which our knowledge is gained. 

It is certainly impossible to train a student in the science of sociology 
without training him in some knowledge to read current textbooks 
intelligently. That much statistics he cannot be without. But we are 
putting the cart before the horse in many departinents if the unsuspect- 
ing student is trained primarily in statistics and methods which he will 
never put to use. 

2. Prehypothetical investigations in any field deal—for better or 
worse—with causes rather than probabilities. To be sure, such causes 
can be considered correct only as long as they are not contradicted by 
empirical evidence brought to bear upon them in the course of post- 
hypothetical testing. The discussion of analytical induction has brought 
the attention of sociologists to this kind of procedure. Sociological theory 
holds good only as long as it is not contested by one single empirical 
case. Lindesmith has explored the field of drug addiction in this manner,® 
and the elaborate sociological theory produced in the classic of The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America has furnished us with many 
hypotheses now forgotten or in the process of being tested. Within the 
realm of sociological theory, however, there is no need to refrain from 
at least the assumption of some causal relationship. High probabilities 
may be gained statistically and thus justify the assumption of causes. 
But however scientific these tests may be, they had better stay in our 
research laboratories and our professional journals where the dis- 
criminating scholar may take a lead from them in the establishment of 
Causes pertinent to our sociological knowledge. 

No sociological theory can ever be more than hypothetical. It must 
fall if the testing procedure of the statistician shows it to be inconsistent 
with fact. Theories have changed through the ages, and they will con- 
tinue to do so. For what they are worth, however, their assumptions will 
reach out for causes which have to be accepted as long as posthypotheti- 
cal testing does not invalidate them. 

3. It is hard to ignore the delight in prehypothetical investigations. 
It is a ground-gaining operation. New fields of observation are made 
part of our sociological knowledge. We learn about drug addiction and 
immigration, about other than professional crime and industrial rela- 


5 See Alfred R. Lindesmith, Opiate Addiction (Bloomington, Indiana: 
Principia Press, Inc., 1947). Particularly interesting methodologically is Chap. I, 
“Methods and Purpose of the Study,” pp. 5-20. 
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tions. We learn about white-collar labor and bureaucracy, about al- 
coholism and all sorts of deviant behavior as well as the premium on 
conformity in the present social scene. 

Prehypothetical research procedures will not be the same for all 
investigations. It will not be possible to learn these procedures and apply 
them forever after. The procedure will shift even while the investigation 
is carried out. Mimeographed forms may probe for similar circumstances 
in each individual study. Questionnaires may be applied for other pur- 
poses than those apparent on the surface. They may be used like pro- 
jective techniques. They may not lead to a systematic recording of 
responses and their percentage value. They may not add up to either 
score or scale. They may have only the task of leading the careful scholar 
to a new hypothesis worth testing by further empirical evidence. 

The only other road leads to an infinite number of tests which, final- 
ly, make it possible to cull out those conditions which are not statistical- 
ly associated with those other social conditions of which they may form 
a cause. It involves waste and unclear statements of the problem. The 
value of prehypothetical research is of practical, and only secondarily 
of theoretical importance. 

In arms against an obsolete methodology of the social sciences in 
Germany at the beginning of this century, Max Weber first stumbled 
into methodology as the only point of integration in a social science 
which was reinterpreted continuously as the data were rearranged under 
the demands of new curiosities and new social situations which threw 
an ever new light upon sociological inquiry.* Thirty years after his 
death, we are now imitating his demeanor. We find refuge in a method- 
ology which rightly protests against the inroads of unlimited relativism 
as it comes from the writings of Ernst Troeltsch and Karl Mannheim. 

Like Max Weber, we have stripped ourselves of prescientific supersti- 
tion as astronomy has freed itself from the grip of astrology and as 
economic thought has escaped the grasp of the moral philosopher. Still, 
Max Weber has been dead for thirty years, and his fatalism could well 
be turned to the recognition of an open future toward which we move 
with some scientific constraint in posthypothetical studies but with frank 
enthusiasm for prehypothetical investigations which widen sociology 
without throwing it open to a once detestable tendency toward entirely 
free speculation and so-called writing-desk sociology. Modern sociologi- 
cal theory must always try to remain testable. 


6 See Introduction of From Max Weber, trans. by H. H. Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946). 
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Prehypothetical investigations are now unthinkable if they do not 
lead to posthypothetical testing devices. Still, prehypothetical research 
allows us to devote thought to the development of sociological theory 
for which we must account to our students in coming years. 

Nor need we feel frustrated with regard to the investigation of 
practical problems about which the practitioner wants to know—the 
social worker, the recreational director, the nurse, or the city planner, 
to mention only a few. They have learned that sociology tells what is, 
and not what ought to be. But they cannot and will not wait until all 
our interesting hypotheses are tested and safely stored away in the filing 
cabinet of our secure knowledge. They are going to act now. They 
must act. 

We may not have reached satisfactory posthypothetical tests for all 
hypotheses. In the meantime, however, prehypothetical investigations 
will provide us with sociological knowledge about sociological substance. 
Such knowledge will remain tentative, but it will have to stand until 
it is disproved and replaced by better theory. Through posthypothetical 
testing, prehypothetical investigations are kept in better conformity to 
empirical fact, 





LABOR UNIONS FIND NEW USE 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


L. B. WALLERSTEIN* 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Social research is now being used by some labor unions to aid their 
organizing efforts. Faced with mounting organization costs and re- 
portedly increasing organizational difficulties, some unions are using the 
attitude survey, long a social research tool of management, to determine 
beforehand whether or not a drive to organize a specific plant will be 
practicable. 

Because of the confidential: nature of a preorganizing survey of work- 
er attitudes toward a union, little is known of such tailor-made surveys. 
However, a report in the labor press' disclosed the procedure which 
might be followed by a typical union interested in conducting such a 
survey. 

The union first selects the plant it contemplates organizing. Then, 
before distributing literature, sending organizers into the area, and 
spending much money on an effort where success may be clouded with 
uncertainty, the union calls in a social research agency. 

An agency staff man is sent to the plant area. He examines the general 
situation. He talks to key union people, among others, in the area. He 
investigates the historical background of the plant, including of course 
any past organizing attempts. He reads over all union and management 
literature available, including the company’s house organ and the local 
labor press. 

The advance staff man then conducts pilot interviews with some plant 
workers in an attempt to develop key questions the field interviewers 
will use in a more detailed interview, with a larger worker sample. 

After these key attitude questions are formulated, local field inter- 
viewers are recruited. This may be difficult to do, particularly in a small 
town, for these interviewers must be not only skilled in the techniques 
of interviewing but also familiar with the area and people. After their 
initial selection, field interviewers are usually given specialized training 
by the social research agency. 


* Of the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Any views 
expressed are the author's own. 
1 Labor's Daily, November 6, 1956. 
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The crew of field interviewers then query about 1 to 2 per cent of 
the plant work force. Using the key questions formulated by the advance 
man as a guide, they probe for feelings about the company and the 
workers’ possible receptivity to unionism. Some interviews may last from 
2 to 4 hours. 

Upon completing his designated interviews, each field interviewer 
sends a typewritten report of the results of his questioning to the agency 
headquarters. (Such field work usually lasts about 2 weeks.) Then the 
social research agency’s staff members examine the data obtained from 
the interviewers’ reports. Themes are extracted, summarized, analyzed, 
and evaluated from the data. 

The results of this analysis and evaluation (which may take as long 
as 3 months) tell the union which types of workers will be susceptible 
to organization attempts, which arguments should be used and which 
should be avoided in sales talks for the union, which gripes are upper- 
most in the minds of the workers, what their notion of a union is, and 
what they think about the company. 

Finally, the agency estimates the extent of success possible and pre- 
dicts just how long a fight will be involved. Where the results of the 
survey warrant it, the agency will tell the union to save its money and 
forget about organizing this particular plant. The union, of course, 
makes the final decision. Thus another pragmatic use has been found 
for a social research tool in yet another field. 

The use of this union preorganizing attitude survey is still in its 
infancy. In the future it may prove to be a source of invaluable research 
data for the theoretical social scientist, and may well provide the applied 
social scientist with a livelihood. 











ALBERT SCHWEITZER AS A LEADER 


EMORY 8S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The recently released motion picture entitled “Albert Schweitzer” 
is an interesting study of some of the most important subjective aspects 
of leadership. Although it indicates some of the hereditary factors and 
many of the environmental aspects of leadership, it also denotes that 
heredity and environment taken together fall short of explaining 
Schweitzer’s leadership. 

Since this film was made under the general supervision of Schweitzer, 
it stands out as a biographical film of great documentary worth. 
Schweitzer’s modesty, however, has kept some important events in his 
life from having a place in the film, such as the receipt of the Nobel 
Peace Prize and other distinctions. Further, there is no indication in 
the film of Schweitzer’s world-wide leadership as a theologian, a philos- 
opher, and an authority on Bach. 

Since the film was not made for commercial gain, it is under no strain 
to win box office receipts. Moreover, the income above costs goes to the 
enlargement and improvement of Schweitzer’s hospital and its work in 
Lamberene, French Equatorial Africa. Hence, the film is made without 
distortions, exaggerations, trick shots, stunts, or gigantic spectacles. It 
shows (1) important boyhood scenes, (2) the years in early manhood 
when Schweitzer was coming to a decision about his lifework, and 
(3) the work in the hospital-village in Lamberene. 

How can Schweitzer’s leadership traits be studied? Clearly not by 
present statistical methods, but this does not mean that they should be 
ignored or passed over lightly. They may be described as they find 
expression in behavior. Later, it may be possible to develop methods 
for making more exact studies of them. 

Three types of leadership are involved in Schweitzer’s life. The first 
is a direct, face-to-face type that functions in small groups. It is il- 
lustrated by the preacher, the classroom lecturer, the public speaker. 
Schweitzer tried this type and found it wanting for him. He was not 
satisfied with “talking about the religion of love,” but sought “an actual 
putting it into practice.””! 


1 Albert Schweitzer, Out of My Life and Thought (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1933), p. 115. 
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The second type of leadership proved more satisfactory to Schweitzer. 
It is a type which his work at Lamberene typifies to a considerable 
degree. This is the direct type of working with people, creating an 
atmosphere of being helpful, of being cooperative, of being patient, of 
being kind, of putting others’ welfare ahead of one’s own—in short, an 
others-centered atmosphere instead of a self-centered atmosphere. 

The third type of leadership Schweitzer exerts without seeking to do 
so. In fact, he seeks to avoid doing so. It is related to the reactions of 
hundreds of thousands of people, perhaps millions, throughout the world 
who have never seen him, but whose lives have been and are being influ- 
enced by his work and his ethical way of living and thinking. These 
millions will be greatly augmented by virtue of this film, for now 
Schweitzer can be seen, wherever the film is shown, going about his 
daily activities, relieving suffering, doing good. This type of leadership 
may be described as influencing people “through cultural diffusion.” 


I 


The film in its ‘first part gives attention to bases of Schweitzer’s 
personality traits as found in his boyhood days. His father was a Prot- 
estant preacher in a predominantly Catholic Alsatian valley. The fact 
that Protestants and Catholics sometimes worshiped in the same church 
appealed to the youthful Albert, who early developed a broad-minded 
interpretation of the meaning of religion. 

We see him as a lad taking long walks by himself (this role is played 
well by Schweitzer’s grandson). He had so-called ‘dreamy’ attitudes. 
He pondered over the works of nature and the weaknesses of man. He 
was impressed by the life of Jesus of Nazareth, which is significant 
because in his later work in Lamberene his activities centered on going 
about healing the sick, giving comfort to those in need—in short, going 
about doing good. 

On one occasion he went on a bird-killing expedition, under inward 
protest, with another boy. As his companion was aiming a catapult shot 
at a bird in a nearby tree, the church bells began to ring. He immediately 
sensed the contradiction between the kind of sport that his companion 
Was enjoying and the call to worship of a God who cares even for a 
sparrow. Immediately he shooed the bird away from danger. As a boy, 
he says it was “quite incomprehensible to me that I should pray for 
human beings only,” and he added a prayer for “all things that have 








2 “A Sociological Interpretation of the Life and Work of Albert Schweitzer,” 
by William J. Sharp, a master’s thesis, University of Southern California, 1952. 
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breath.”* He early concluded that it is wrong to kill any form of life, 
unless necessity compels one to do so for food or in self-defense,* and 
resolved to live by the injunction “thou shalt not kill” and its positive 
counterpart “thou shalt have mercy.” The consideration of how animals 
struggle to escape danger and have the will-to-live was one way by 
which he arrived at his fundamental principle of “reverence for life.” 
It is this principle which, as personified by Schweitzer, explains in part 
his widespread influence over people and which accounts for much of 
his indirect leadership role in the world today, 

Schweitzer’s leadership in the field of music has a generation-long 
history, for both his grandfathers were organists,° and he enjoyed their 
encouragement as a boy. In the film the boy is seen seeking out the 
organ in the village church.. He began playing on the organ in this 
church, as a substitute for the regular organist, when he was nine years 
old. From these beginnings there developed a great comprehension and 
love of the music of Johann S. Bach,® which throws light on Schweit- 
zer's far-flung influence in creating an appreciation of the finest in 
classical music and the recognition given him as “a worldwide au- 
thority." 

Schweitzer early became a leader in theological thought. As a student 
of the Synoptic Gospels, the historical Jesus, the life of St. Paul, he 
commanded the attention of a public of increasing size, and a career of 
outstanding influence in the field of scholarship lay before him. 


II 


The second part of the “Albert Schweitzer” film depicts Schweitzer 
in his early twenties preparing himself for greater usefulness in the dual 
fields of theology and music, but as being undecided about his lifework. 
He grew restless over the idea that the good fortune which he was 
enjoying placed him under obligation to render service as directly as 
possible to those less fortunate. He wanted a “doing”’ career, not a “talk- 
ing” career; and at the age of twenty-one he made a most unusual re- 


3 George Seaver, Albert Schweitzer, the Man and His Mind (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947), p. 10. 

4 Magnus C. Ratter, Albert Schweitzer, Life and Message (Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1950), pp. 176, 177. 

5 Erica Anderson, The World of Albert Schweitzer, A Book of Photographs 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), Introduction. 

6 See Schweitzer’s book of 900 pages on J. S, Bach (London: A. & C. Black, 
1923). 

7 See Charles R. Joy, Music in the Life of Schweitzer (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951). 
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solve, namely, that he would continue with teaching and studying the- 
ology and with organ music until he was thirty years of age, when he 
would decide on his lifework.® 

Hence we see Schweitzer pondering over the choice of a lifework 
while pursuing the role of a scholar and a musician. His theological 
writing and teaching and his musical genius, both evidently of the 
highest order, gave him increasing stature as a thinker and as a creative 
artist. When he reached the age of thirty he manfully faced his earlier 
promise to himself, and with magnificent courage made a decision that 
reversed, in a way, his activity to that time and brought upon him great 
protestations from friends and colleagues. His momentous decision 
caused him to give up the prospects of a brilliant career, for which he 
was becoming unusually well fitted, and of a life of relative ease and 
comfort amid well-educated people in a highly “cultured” environment, 
for a life of relative isolation and of great dangers to life among the 
most ignorant and disease-ridden people on earth. The courage involved 
in this decision represents a personality trait that accounts for the 
admiration of people around the world. This courage has become an 
example to millions and hence becomes an indirect leadership character- 
istic. 

Schweitzer reached his life-rocking decision by logical steps. His early 
refusal to kill birds for sport, his adoption of the principle involved in 
“thou shalt have mercy,” and his dedication to a “reverence for life” 
are natural steps leading to his decision te live a life “of direct human 
service.” These steps were accompanied by a growing belief that for 
him it would be better to become a doctor than a preacher so that he 
might be able to work with people instead of talking to them. He want- 
ed not simply to preach about the religion of love but to engage in “an 
actual putting it into effect.’’® 

It is not surprising that when Schweitzer one day picked up the 
monthly magazine of the Paris Missionary Society, he read carefully 
the article entitled “Les besoins de la Mission du Congo” (The Needs 
of the Congo Mission). The closing sentence read: ““Men and women 
who can reply to the Master’s call, ‘Lord, I am coming,’ those are the 
people whom the Church needs.” Schweitzer’s search for his lifework 
was over, even though it involved a new line of training in the sciences 
and medicine for a period of seven years before he could begin at the 
age of 37 his lifework of “direct human service in Equatorial Africa.”?° 


8 At the age of 24 he received the doctor of philosophy degree. 
9 [bid., p. 115. 
10 Jbid., p. 106, 107. 
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The indirect leadership characteristic involved in this decision was 
again a courage manifested in choosing one of the hardest rather than 
one of the easier ways to render “direct human service.” He decided 
to go to Equatorial Africa, not to exploit the people there as many 
Caucasians had done. He decided to go, not to civilize Africans. He 
went, as indicated in the motion picture, to atone for what civilized 
man has done to Africans. The film shows a man of great ability in 
theology, philosophy, and music giving the days of his life to the re- 
lieving of suffering among the humblest of the human race, the lowly 
black people of poorest Africa. 

While no words can describe the cultural distance between the man 
sometimes referred to as “the world’s greatest citizen” and “the world’s 
least advantaged people,” yet the film makes clear Schweitzer’s belief 
that no man is entirely a stranger to any other man in the world. In 
suffering, all persons are brothers. Any person’s freedom from sickness 
and suffering is an obligation to help other persons become free from 
sickness and suffering, according to Schweitzer. In Lamberene there is 
preaching without a preacher, teaching without a teacher, leadership 
without a leader! 


III 


The third part of the film depicts “‘a day in Lamberene” from sun- 
rise to sunset. The cameras were allowed to follow the day’s activities 
from early morn to the fall of darkness in this hospital-village where 
“no man carries a watch,” and yet where there is time to relieve suffer- 
ing, to start the ill on the road to health, to bring peace to worried 
minds, to be kind and patient, and where, at the end of a long day, 
Schweitzer is seen playing the simple organ, obtaining surcease from his 
day’s labor. Throughout the whole day Schweitzer moves from one 
activity to another, inspecting, making a suggestion, administering— 
almost without a word, directing by a quiet gesture, adding a gentle 
pat of encouragement to this and that patient. This is leadership with 
the least amount possible of ordering and with the greatest amount pos- 
sible of unassuming human service." 

Both the sick and the members of their families are received at the 
hospital. Those who are able contribute at least in a small way to the 
life and work at Lamberene. Some of the ill stay a long time—for years 


11 It is estimated that 5,000 persons come each year for ministration to 
themselves or to relatives. For details, see Clara Urquhart, “A Visit to the Africa 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer,” Phylon, 14:295 ff. 
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in the case of the leper patients, who occupy a location by themselves. 
Many come ruled by superstitions. Nearly all come with primitive 
ideas of ethics, of working, of property. Such a hospital-village with 
a small staff, a large and constantly changing population of the sick and 
their relatives, with inadequate equipment, with equatorial diseases and 
weather to face requires administrative traits on the part of Schweitzer 
that bespeak his leadership ability. 

Too much credit cannot be given Erica Anderson with her cameras 
and Jerome Hill with his film production ability. When Erica Anderson 
asked Schweitzer if she could come to Lamberene and make a biographi- 
cal film of him, he replied that he would like to have her come, but for 
her to leave her cameras behind. However, she brought her cameras 
but kept them out of sight. As she went about performing the daily 
activities in the hospital-village, she felt more and more the pervasive 
influence of the kindly, helpful spirit of Schweitzer; and, when the time 
came for her to leave, she did not feel that it would be fitting for her 
to bring up again the question of making a biographical film. 

But by this time, Schweitzer had changed his mind. Why? Because 
Erica Anderson by her wholehearted participation in the spirit and 
work of Lamberene no longer was an outsider asking a favor. “You 
have become one of us,” said Schweitzer. Social distance had been 
reduced to a minimum and Schweitzer could sense the disappointment 
that would be Erica’s if he were to send her away without achieving 
her cherished goal.'* This striking drama in the mutations of the 
human feelings discloses a way in which human influence may be person- 
ally exerted. Schweitzer’s first stipulation was that the film should not 
be shown during his lifetime, but he capitulated at this point also when 
it was made clear to him that there would be thousands of persons who 
would be deprived of the courage that the film would give, for they 
would not live to see the day when the film would be shown. 

While Schweitzer keeps his mind intent on the manifold activities 
at Lamberene, that mind roams throughout the world of human af- 
fatrs.1° In a recent interview he reports: “I have tried to relate myself 
to the problems of all humankind. . . . to be one man speaking to another 
man about the lasting problems inside men and between them.”!4 Nor- 


12 Those who see the film will have a special interest in the book of the 
photographs taken by Erica Anderson and entitled The World of Albert Schweit- 
zer, 4 Book of Photographs (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955). 

13 See Albert Schweitzer, Civilization and Ethics (London: A. and C. Black, 
1923); also Albert Schweitzer, The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization 
(London: A. and C. Black, 1932). 

14 Interview conducted by Norman Cousins, The Saturday Review, May 18, 
1957. 
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man Cousins reports, as of 1957, that there is “an infinity of detail in 
that face; it seemed as though every event in human history were clearly 
recorded there.” Evidence of this world-wide scope of Schweitzer’s 
thinking today (at the age of 82) is found in his document “A Declara- 
tion of Conscience,”’ in which he points out the dangers of radioactive 
elements to mankind, to animal life, and to plant life in the whole 
world, and urges that mankind “muster the insight, the seriousness and 
the courage to leave folly and to face reality.”** In this document 
Schweitzer indirectly becomes a leader of all human welfare. 

Schweitzer’s leadership is found first in his appeal to the individuals 
who benefit by personal administrations and second in the kindly others- 
centered example, in his unassuming way of life, his avoidance of seek- 
ing personal glory, his renunciation of luxury, in his sacrificial living so 
that others may have life and have it in better health than they would 
know if it were not for him and him alone.'* His leadership is due in 
part to the fact that he lays no claim to leadership. 

Schweitzer’s leadership is recognized by that universe of people who 
value modesty, quietude of manner, sacrificial living, and perceive the 
deeper social meanings of his principle of reverence for life. Schweitzer’s 
own analysis of essential personality traits is interesting: namely, “the 
possession of health, sound nerves, practical common sense, toughness, 
prudence, very low wants,” and the wearing of “the protective armour 
of a temperament quite capable of enduring an eventual failure” (of 
his plan of direct human service in Equatorial Africa).1* That these 
personality traits enter in one way or another into Schweitzer’s indirect 
leadership cannot be seriously questioned. 

This biographical film of the personality-leadership traits of Albert 
Schweitzer will not appeal to those persons who have been conditioned 
to viewing gigantic film spectacles. It will not deeply affect ,those who 
are held spellbound by triangle mixups in marriage relationships or by 
glamorous night club life, or by those who take great pleasure in driv- 
ing hard bargains with their fellows. All such people will fail to sense 
how a life that demonstrates a “reverence for life” is an identification 
of the human with the divine; they will fail to appreciate the universal 
significance of the personality-leadership traits revealed in this moving 
biographical picture. ; 

15 [bid., p. 14. 
16 Jbid., pp. 17-20. 
17 Cf. Charles R. Joy and Melvin Arnold, The Africa of Albert Schweitzer 


(Harper & Brothers, and the Beacon Press, Boston, 1948). 
18 Jbid., p. 110. 
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Schweitzer’s leadership cannot be measured by the slide rule or in 
terms of coefficients of correlations. It can, however, be described in 
its operational aspects. Perhaps propositions concerning it can be phrased 
and tested by comparison with the behavior of others who are recognized 
as leaders in similar fields. Only four examples of such propositions will 
be ventured here: (1) Family backgrounds give a lasting trend to 
leadership developments. (2) Leadership results from responding to 
some environmental stimuli and from overcoming other environmental 
stimuli. (3) Leadership that rates highest faces serious danger of defeat. 
(4) Leadership reflects personal traits not wholly accounted for by the 
addition of hereditary tendencies and environmental stimuli. 

Schweitzer’s leadership is not the kind that sways the crowd or seeks 
the front of the stage. It does not fit ten thousand people into a power- 
ful, well-ordered, fast-driven bureaucratic organization. It rules no 
parliament and dominates no nation. It has few of the usually recog- 
nized objective evidences of leadership. 

His is the leadership of the spirit of man by the spirit of man. His 
is the appeal that comes from seeing a man eminent in many fields going 
about meeting the needs of the sick in an isolated, malaria-stricken, 
leper-ridden, superstition-ruled community. His leadership is recognized 
by those who can hear a quiet voice saying: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
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RETIREMENT. A New Outlook for the Individual. By Gifford R. Hart. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1957, pp. viii+-179. 


The author presents in a pungent, fascinating style a case study of the 
retirement at the age of fifty-five of a successful business executive— 
himself. Although he thus narrows the field he makes the application 
wide. 

Only one out of twenty of those who retire in good health at sixty- 
five really want to, he says. Half of retired businessmen suffer severe 
adjustment shock. Preparation for retirement should begin well ahead 
of the event, even in choosing college courses which depart from the 
usual pattern of training for making a living. There should be careful 
planning for financial, intellectual, and emotional adjustment. A retire- 
ment philosophy should be positive. The author has succeeded in finding 
in the new way of life an emancipation to a freedom to live as he wants, 
a joyous “blessed event.” 

Basket weaving hobbies may not fill satisfyingly the void of an old age 
lengthened by an average of four to five years through the very fact of 
retirement. Rather, constructive interests should be developed that (1) 


may perform some useful function; (2) may be at least somewhat 


creative in nature; (3) may produce a financial result of some sort, 
though not necessarily for the personal benefit of the individual in- 
volved; or (4) make use of the retired individual’s principal skill or 
experience. JOHN B. GRIFFING 

Columbia, South Carolina 


THE SHORTER WORK WEEK. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1957, pp. 96. 


This small volume consists of the five papers delivered at the Con- 
ference on Shorter Hours of Work, sponsored by the AFL-CIO and 
held in Washington in September 1956. Included are the comments 
made by various Conference members during the discussion period as 
well as an extemporaneous luncheon talk on the basic position of labor 
given by President George Meany. The papers have been well oriented 
and succeed in presenting the diverse points of view on the subject of 
working hours, which as Meany indicated, may be thought of in terms 
of a shorter working day, a shorter working week, increased holidays, 
or longer vacations. 
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The relationship of the shorter work week to automation and leisure 
is revealed and the economics of the movement is well developed. Some 
workers in the rubber industry, which has been on a thirty-six-hour 
week for several years, have taken other jobs to improve their finances, 
and this has created a problem for their unions. Attitudes of older 
workers often vary from those of younger workers, since the latter 
prefer more money than the older workers who prefer leisure. The 
historical struggle for the eight-hour day has been won, the new struggle 
centers about the shorter work week and pay rates capable of meeting 
higher costs of living. M.J.V. 


BRITISH SOCIAL WORK IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By A. 
F. Young and E, T. Ashton. New York: The Humanities Press, 1956, 
pp. 264. 


What this volume purports to do is to spell out the British contribu- 
tion to the origin and initial development of social work as a profession. 
In fact, the authors are very specific that their focus is social work and 
not something else social. They state: “By social work we do not mean 
social reform, though some social workers have necessarily become social 
reformers. Nor do we mean social services, i.e., the state or quasi-state 
organizations for providing a minimum standard of service as in educa- 


tion or health or for ensuring social security when circumstances are 
adverse. We use the term social work as referring to the “personal 
efforts of individuals who assist those in distress or promote the welfare 
of those unsuccessful in promoting their own.” 

The logic of presentation, as well as the content, is very good. Part 
one deals with the nineteenth century social, political, and religious 
ideas which influenced the development of social work. This is well 
done, but not overdone. The second, and longer part, endeavors to tell 
the story of the rise of family casework and the development or expan- 
sion of services for deprived children, the offender, the handicapped, and 
the “fallen.”” The final two chapters deal with group work, settlements, 
and youth work. The discussion of the role of the “ragged schools” 
in the nineteenth century development of British youth work will be 
of especial interest to American readers. 

The authors are both lecturers in Social Studies at Southampton 
University. They have made a worth-while contribution to welfare 
history. NORRIS E. CLASS 

School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California 
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SPENDING OF MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILIES. By Emily H. Huntington, 
with the assistance of Mary H. Hawes and Esther Oswalt. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957, pp. viii+-179. 


This Heller Committee study reports in detailed fashion on the in- 
comes, expenditures, and general consumption patterns of 159 salaried 
workers and their families living in the San Francisco Bay Area in 
1950. Designed to investigate the financial habits of the heretofore 
neglected segment of workers who stand between clerical workers and 
executives in the occupational hierarchy, the study provides specific 
tabular information, based on the replies of the families interviewed. 

Interesting supplementary information is also provided. For example, 
comparisons between the spending of these average $6,077-a-year fami- 
lies and that of the average $4,584-a-year Bay Area families reported 
on by the 1950 Bureau of Labor Statistics survey revealed that the 
Heller Committee families spent proportionately less on basic consump- 
tion items, and proportionately more on all other consumption items 
than did the Bureau of Labor Statistics families. 

A chapter outlining the scope and method of the study and an intro- 
ductory summary serve to orient the reader. As a research report in 
social economics, however, it does not properly introduce the study in 
terms of its relevance to the larger subject. | MILTON BLOOMBAUM 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS AND PERSONAL FINANCE. By Arch W. 
Troelstrup. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957, pp. 511. 


Designed as a text for the training of college students for more effec- 
tive personal, family, and group living, this volume represents an excel- 
lent revision of the author’s 1952 Consumer Problems. The author’s 
endeavor to relate consumer problems and personal finance to life as a 
whole rather than to its separate parts is psychologically sound, and 
should facilitate the use of this book by the student-who-becomes- 


consumer. 

This book has particular value because of its currency and compre- 
hensiveness. It includes such topics as financial problems of college 
students, money and marital happiness, subsidized marriage, children’s 
allowances, cost of medical care, psychological factors in buying, selec- 
tion of food, clothing and shelter, investing, and public and private aids 
for consumer protection. Results are included of recent research on 
economic factors in marital adjustment, especially in the growing num- 
ber of two-income families, as well as on new technical advances in 
textiles. 
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The author acknowledges contributions by many undergraduates, 
about four hundred college graduates who volunteered after marriage 
to describe in detail their most important consumer problems in actual 
family situations, and the advice of a committee of Stephens College 
instructors who represent a cross section of related disciplines. Un- 
doubtedly these contributions enrich the practicality of the content; 
credit for the simple and concise presentation—the readability—must go 
to Mr. Troelstrup. 

In addition to its value as a text, this book can serve as a useful 
reference book for social workers and others engaged in family counsel- 
ing, in understanding and dealing with some of the everyday practical 
money problems related to insurance, taxes, credit, and just knowing 
what the dollar will purchase. 

FRANCES LOMAS FELDMAN 
School of Social W ork, 
University of Southern California 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS. By Jennette R. Gruener and Deborah Mac- 
Lurg Jensen. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1954, pp. 336. 


The authors state that this book is designed “primarily for use of 


nurses to help them integrate social anid emotional aspects in their clini- 
cal fields.” The importance of understanding social organization, social 
change, disorganization and reorganization, and the interrelations of 
social institutions, of social problems, of community forces and person- 
ality are emphasized. This broad approach is indicated by the fact that 
one of the authors represents a school of social work and the other, the 
teaching fields of nursing education and sociology. 

The presentation is brief but comprehensive. Teamwork on the part 
of nurse, physician, medical social worker, occupational therapist, phys- 
ical therapist, and other workers in clinic, hospital, and community is 
regarded as essential for an adequate program. The importance of a 
knowledge of community social resources and their use is pointed out. 

This book presents an excellent review of the field of social problems, 
especially in relation to problems of health. A possible criticism is that 
an effort is made to cover too much ground, and as a result the material 
is necessarily too brief, although it would serve as an excellent pattern 
for more detailed discussions. The sociological frame of reference is 
clearly and effectively drawn. 

The appendixes provide helpful lists of periodicals and visual aids, 
and names of national agencies, both governmental and voluntary. 

B.A.MCC. 
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WARDEN RAGEN OF JOLIET. By Gladys A. Erickson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1957, pp. 248. 


Because this book was written by one of the Chicago American’s top 
reporters, a strong journalistic flavor is encountered throughout. This 
“slanted presentation” accounts for a few negative aspects of an other- 
wise well-written and interesting book. For example, the author de- 
scribes Warden Ragen as a “muscular humanitarian.” How musculature 
aids a warden in either custody or rehabilitation has not been made 
clear, outside of conforming to the popular stereotype of a prison war- 
den. The Illinois penitentiary is described as a “stark mausoleum sil- 
houetted against the sky,” and the motorist who sees this experiences a 
“creeping coldness that stays with him long after the highway has 
carried him over the horizon.” 

The negative aspects of the book are outweighed by the more con- 
structive sections. An interesting history of Illinois’ twin prisons is 
revealed as well as the vital part played by Warden Joseph E. Ragen, 
one of America’s top-flight prison administrators and considered by his 
peers as a warden’s warden. Much of the warden’s personal philosophy 
of penal administration is indicated, most of which is predicated on 
sound penology. For the first time in the literature, as far as this re- 
viewer recalls, the author of the book describes the responsibilities and 
duties of the warden’s wife in the successful administration of a state 
penitentiary. She has to make difficult adjustments: “to learn to live 
apart from neighbors, chiefly because she has none; to school herself 
to mask tension, alarm, or indecision, especially in times of crisis; and 
to accustom herself to convicts as domestic help, including robbers and 
murderers.” “The children were never disciplined in front of convict 
help. Neither daughter Jane nor Mrs. Ragen nor any feminine guest 
ever appeared in housecoats, lounging pajamas, slacks or shorts. .. . 
Each had to be fully dressed when outside of her own bedroom.” 

The book concludes in a fitting tribute to a successful prison man. 
Ragen strongly advocates that all criminals be sentenced to serve a one- 
year-to-life term. He would include all crimes, even murder, in this 
indeterminate sentence. This is preferable to the capricious whim of 
chronology featured in the “legalistic approach.” Warden Ragen states: 
“Discipline is of paramount importance but it isn’t worth a dime with- 
out good food. Even a rabbit will fight if it is hungry.” By and large, 
this book is a factual account of successful prison administration. 

CLYDE B. VEDDER 
University of Arizona 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AT MIDCENTURY. New York: Dryden Press, 1957, 
pp. xi+654. 


It is generally conceded that the world is experiencing rapid indus- 
trialization and urbanization. The consequence of these processes has 
been, or will be in underdeveloped areas, the creation of abundance, 
such that the old social problems attendant to scarcity are diminishing. 
It is within this context of abundance that the author utilizes the socio- 
logical concepts of role, status, and stress in a unique analysis of social 
problems. 

The volume is divided into seven parts, the first of which states the 
nature of the context of abundance. The second part deals with the 
dimensions of social problems in terms of role, status, and stress. Part 
III is concerned with social problems as ethical and intellectual prob- 
lems. Part IV discusses social pathologies in terms of role impairment. 
Parts V and VI deal with social disorganization among workers, fami- 
lies, and racial groups. The final part discusses the emergence of the 
problems of role, status, and stress in underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The unique contribution of this text is the analysis of social problems 
from a sociological viewpoint. The author successfully avoids the all- 
inclusive view of many social problems texts which have included ma- 


terials from psychiatry, political science, and economics—a practice 
which sometimes has resulted in a superficial understanding of the na- 
ture of social problems. Dr. Bernard is to be congratulated for achieving 
much-needed depth. BRUCE A. WATSON 

East Contra Costa Junior College 


THE FAMILY IN A MONEY WORLD. By Frances Lomas Feldman. 
New York: Family Service Association of America, 1957, pp. ix+188. 


As the title of this book indicates, the theme is far more than the 
financial problems of families in economic need. The book has a far- 
reaching sociopsychological reach to it. It considers the economic prob- 
lems of the family within the over-all framework of a money world 
which stimulates and impinges on the family in unsuspected as well 
as easily recognized ways. 

This treatise is based on a comprehensive study of “the need for 
family counseling services,” especially among young married couples, 
in Los Angeles. Many “family welfare and other social agencies” lent 
a helping hand. The study was conducted under the direction of the 
Welfare Planning Council of the Los Angeles Region. The author was 
the study director of this “money management project.” 
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The first six chapters bring together “data dealing with the compli- 
cated relationships between the economic, social, cultural, and psycho- 
logical meaning and use of money.” The next four chapters treat budget 
counseling and related services; the concluding chapters analyze “human 
needs and values” and delineate social resources. Throughout, the author 
writes with unusual clarity and reveals special insight, not simply 
regarding the money problems of families, but concerning these problems 
as they originate in an unescapable money world that exerts both eco- 
nomic and sociopsychological forces on the family. She shows how in 
manifold ways the family with limited incomes and growing children 
can be wise in meeting its financial problems “in a money world.” 

E.S.B. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS. By Lloyd and Elaine 
Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, pp. xi+292. 


The authors of this book present a study of human-relations educa- 
tion, the problems involved, and various methods of solving them. The 
book is based upon the authors’ experiences as consultants to schools and 
communities and is enriched by materials from the social sciences and 
case studies that illustrate the problems involved in the “human factors 
in the educative process.” It defines the nature of human relations and 
the imperative need for school personnel equipped to guide students in 
acquiring the social skills and philosophies necessary for satisfactory 
group interaction. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I discusses (1) the range 
of school problems and the need for human-relations education; (2) 
the place of research and discussion in solving group problems; (3) the 
value of group planning. 

The second part proposes several methods of solving school problems: 
(1) by improving student teaching; (2) by maintaining an orderly 
classroom, chiefly by developing group morale; (3) by giving attention 
to the guidance of all children—the secure and the insecure, the healthy 
and the sick, the bright and the dull, the rich and the poor, those with 
particular talents and those with limited gifts; (4) by considering 
thoughtfully the issues involved in intergroup relations—prejudices, 
discriminations, religious and racial differences, desegregation; (5) by 
keeping in contact with developments and teaching possibilities of mass 
media techniques of communication; (6) by establishing rapport with 
parents; (7) by sponsoring club programs and other extracurricular 
activities of students; (8) by keeping informed regarding changes in 
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the community and the kinds of services available for teaching purposes ; 
(9) by helping to improve teaching conditions—better faculty relation- 
ships, improved school facilities, increased pay for teachers. 

The third part of the book discusses the role of the teacher as a 
leader. The authors maintain that good teaching involves good group 
management. The teacher should know how to apply the techniques of 
managing group talk and the dynamics of solving group problems. Hu- 
man relations programs fail for a number of reasons: administrative 
ambivalence and incompetence, organized opposition and distrust, press 
of business and lack of time on the part of administrators, undemocratic 
organizations. 

The book contains much material that can be helpful to the educator, 
and its value as a textbook in college classes of student teachers is 
heightened by the wide variety of case studies used as illustrative data. 

CECIL EVVA LARSEN 


HALF THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. By S. M. Keeny. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1957, pp. xxvi-+227. 


The author is the Asia Regional Director of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). He has had a 
unique experience in parts of Asia ranging east from Afghanistan and 
southeast through Indonesia. He draws for this account from his diary, 
which is filled with the history of seven years of experience with people 
of most eccentric culture patterns and behavior. His kindly recognition 
of their folkways helped to make the ventures of UNICEF successful. 
These regions are continually ravished by such diseases as cholera, 
plague, leprosy, typhoid, malaria, tuberculosis, smallpox, and yaws. 
Special efforts were made to deal with the last four of these. 

The problem of child health is a never-ending task in countries where 
the most heart-rending poverty prevails and where medical facilities 
are practically nonexistent. Potable milk was procured, with some 
dependence being placed on the dried milk obtained from Western 
nations. Hospitals and clinics are being established and teams of men 
and older boys trained so as to enable them to visit the villages and 
round up children for examination and treatment. 

The author summarizes the score for each year beginning with 1950. 
Each succeeding year produced better results. The final report covering 
the seven-year period shows that tests against tuberculosis amounted to 
148,000,000. Nearly half of the children were vaccinated. Millions 
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suffer from yaws, which is one of the most repulsive diseases and, al- 
though not usually fatal, thoroughly disables its victims. Examinations 
for this disease totaled 68,000,000, one tenth of whom needed and were 
given treatment. Fortunately a single shot of penicillin will cure an 
individual, adult or child. Quantities of penicillin have been procured 
through the United Nations, Some local manufacturing establishments 
have also been started. Antimalarial campaigns have been initiated and 
are credited with protection of 150,000,000 persons from its malevol- 
ence. United States money aided in accomplishing this result. 

The book is written in an easy style with occasional glimmers of un- 
expected humor. To be successful when faced with the unbelievable 
horrors and tragedies of the Far East requires a glimpse of the humorous 
side of life. The book illustrates the fine work accomplished by 
UNICEF and presents to the readers the dismal facts observed in 
countries where abject poverty and crippling diseases abound. 

G.B.M. 


PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC. Religious and Social Interactions in an 
Industrial Community. By Kenneth Wilson Underwood. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957, pp. xxi+484. 


What happens in and to a community which has shifted from domi- 


nant Protestantism to Roman Catholic dominance? What kind of inter- 
actions take place between the adherents of Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism thereafter? For one thing, in the community under scrutiny, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, or “Paper City” as it is labeled, the two groups 
have been “‘conducting a profound dialogue” on the ‘nature of Christian 
community as expressed in the corporate life of the churches themselves 
and in the society or political economy,” declares the author. Professor 
Underwood became interested in this study of religious and social inter- 
action because of the pressure-censorship exercised at the time of an 
announcement of an address slated to be given by Margaret Sanger 
(October 1940) in the once-leading church of Paper City, the First 
Congregational Church. Just a few hours before the set time of the 
lecture it became known that Mrs. Sanger had been denied the use of 
the First Church, as well as other Protestant churches and several halls. 
At the last moment, Mrs. Sanger, upon invitation from the Catholic 
secretary of the CIO Textile Workers’ Union, found refuge for her 
talk in the office rooms of that Union. Within a few days after the 
lecture, a city-wide conflict, enmeshing the religious, economic, and 
political forces of the city together with various leaders in the com- 
munity, broke out; it is the story of this conflict that is told by the 
author. 
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The nature and problem of community is approached by Roman 
Catholicism “primarily in terms of the acceptance of the church’s author- 
ity in areas of life it terms religious and moral. . .” Protestantism in 
Paper City “often acts scared and ineffectual because of the unusually 
strong position. . .of Catholicism.” Concluding, Underwood holds that 
the ‘‘most healthy society would be achieved where Roman Catholic and 
Protestant movements were both vitally represented and interacting in 
candor and trust.” 

Several contributions may be said to have been made by the intensive 
study: namely, (1) the disclosure of specific pressure tactics, (2) the 
portrayal of interactions and interrelationships between the two groups, 
(3) the relationship of religion to society, and (4) the methodology of 
the investigation. M.J.V. 


READINGS IN MARRIAGE COUNSELING. By Clark E. Vincent. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1957, pp. viii+-500. 


The author has brought together in one volume fifty-two outstanding 
articles which answer important questions concerning the field of 
marriage counseling: (1) What is marriage counseling and who per- 
forms it? (2) What is the function of premarital counseling? (3) What 


are some of the tools and techniques which counselors use in dealing 
with marital problems? (4) What are the advantages of counseling per- 
sons individually, as couples, or in groups? (5) How does marriage 
counseling make use of theories of personality formation and change? 
(6) What are the significant research findings in the field? (7) Should 
marriage counseling be an independent specialization? and (8) What 


is the marriage counselor’s legal status? 

Preceding each article is a brief synopsis of its contents as well as a 
biographical sketch of its author. These articles represent practically all 
of the varied origins and applications of the field of marriage counseling 
rather than one particular viewpoint. 

This book is recommended to persons who are now participating in 
full- or part-time marital counseling, those who are interested in under- 
taking a career in marriage counseling, or anyone who wishes a broader 
background of the subject matter for his own personal enlightenment. 
This book may be especially valuable for persons who are teaching 
graduate courses in marriage counseling and wish a text as a basis for 


discussions. 
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The volume would have been an even more valuable work if more 
empirical research had been presented. Perhaps, however, this is subject 
matter for a separate volume. As it stands, Readings in Marriage Coun- 
seling represents an important survey of an emerging profession. 

STUART A. BRODY 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


THE MICMAC INDIANS OF EASTERN CANADA. By Wilson D. Wallis 
and Ruth Sawtell Wallis. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955, pp. xv+515. 


This unique and excellent book is based on field notes made by Wilson 
Wallis in his study of the Micmac Indians in 1911-12 and on two field 
trips made in 1950 and 1953 by him and his wife. The Wallises also 
make use of early accounts of the Micmac, as well as recent govern- 
mental and other reports about them. 

The first section of the book describes economic, political, religious, 
and other features of tribal culture. A second section presents a large 
number of folktales. One chapter on the modern Micmac (16) is excep- 
tionally valuable. Here the Wallises trace the changes which have 
occurred in the Micmac material and nonmaterial culture between the 
first and later field trips to the Micmac. 

The book is one which social scientists, particularly sociologists and 
anthropologists, will find of permanent value to an understanding of 
culture and social change. H.J.L. 


THE POPULATION OF JAMAICA. An Analysis of Its Structure and 
Growth. By George W. Roberts. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957, pp. xii+-356. 


This book, which reports the results from the first intensive demo- 
graphic survey of a British territory in the Caribbean, is a timely and 
important addition to the body of knowledge accumulated by sociologists 
on social life in the West Indies. Among other things, the author 
analyzes (1) the age, sex, racial, occupational, and educational composi- 
tion of the Jamaican population and (2) the change in the internal 
distribution of the population, which has been gradually shifting from 
the island’s rural area to the metropolitan region of Kingston, and (3) 
the diverse family patterns found in Jamaica, where marriage very 
frequently is not a precursor of parenthood but represents, instead, “the 
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cementing of unions long in existence.’”’ However, the major emphasis of 
the book is the analysis of the population pressures faced by this small 
island society, which is comparable in geographic area to the state of 
Connecticut. The reason for this emphasis becomes very apparent when 
one realizes that unless the present rate of population growth is checked, 
Jamaica faces the prospect of its population doubling in size to three 
million persons in the next forty years and growing to seven and a half 
million persons within a century. Implied in such growth of the popula- 
tion would be a density figure that would amount to nearly 2,000 per- 
sons per square mile within a century, a figure which the author notes 
“cannot be contemplated with equanimity.” R.A.E. 


THE ITALIAN IN AMERICA. By Lawrence Frank Pisani. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1957, pp. x +293. 


The subtitle is 4 Social Study and History, which is quite appropri- 
ate as to the contents. The book is a “labor of love” by the author and is 
written in a journalistic style for general popular consumption rather 
than as a rigorous treatise. The historical approach is used throughout 
and traces the role of the Italian immigrant people and their descendants 
from the first arrivals in the seventeenth century to the present. There 
is a great deal of statistical and census data on these Italian immigrants. 

The writer states that he has tried to be objective throughout the 
text; however, the reader’s reaction has been that the author must have 
a unique conceptualization of “objectivity.” It seems that he has at- 
tempted a “Don Quixotic” defense of the right of the Italian immi- 
grant and his descendants to be a part of the American scene. This 
does not seem necessary. Assimilation and amalgamation in the third- 
generation “Italian-American” has developed to such a degree that 
there are hardly any cultural clashes between “indigenous” Americans 
and descendants of Italian immigrants. 

The author would have enhanced the educational value of the book 
had he de-emphasized the listing of innumerable Italian-Americans who 
have made contributions to the development of the United States. It 
seems the book would have been more of a contribution if there had 
been an analysis and synthesis in a social context of the acculturation 
problems that beset the majority of Italian peasants as they sought to 
adjust to an alien social system. The book, however, will be useful for 
reference purposes, especially for students in population and ethnic 
group courses. NICK MASSARO 

Long Beach State College 
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THE SEVEN CAVES: ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST. By Carleton S. Coon. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1957, pp. xx+338. 


Dr. Coon, curator of ethnology and professor of anthropology at The 
University Museum in Philadelphia, has not only presented valuable 
archeological and paleontological findings but also narrated in great 
detail the various steps in the long and adventurous process of his re- 
searches in the Middle East. He writes not in technical language for 
the specialists only, but in plain English for the layman too. His work 
includes numerous problems which the archeologist meets. In connection 
with his experiences with peoples of different cultures and social levels, 
he tells of a number of humorous situations, as well as serious ones. 

The tangible archeological and paleontological finds included thou- 
sands of flint pieces used by cave man, large quantities of animal and 
bird bones, and fossils from fifteen human creatures. One of the most 
significant findings was the oldest Carbon-14 date of human habitation 
ever found—43,000 plus or minus 2,000 years. There are over three 
hundred drawings and thirty-one plates in this book. 

LOUIS PETROFF 
Southern Illinois University 


AMERICAN NATIONALISM. By Hans Kohn. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957, pp. 272. 


With German education, broad international experience, and twenty- 
five years as a college professor in the United States, the author’s 
specialty of “nationalism,” evidenced by nine published books, is here 
centered upon the United States. Briefly, his viewpoints are: American 
nationalism is rooted in and derived from British nationalism; this 
“Republic of Many Republics” is increasingly menaced by its “section- 
alism”; this “Nation of Many Nations” in its schools effectively angli- 
cizes its nationals; as a “Nation among Nations” it is imperialist and 
colonialist like other great nations.” 

It has and has always had its dreamers and its realists, often in the 
same person, e.g.: Jefferson would probably have gone with Virginia, 
like Lee, in 1861; Lincoln’s attitude on slavery was “ambiguous” ; its 
“mightiest voice in Walt Whitman” was that of one who “lived a life 
of isolation and non-communication” (though an active army nurse and 
newspaper man—remarkable!). Notwithstanding the shortcomings of 
the American educational system (the slighting of “classical discipline” 
and its cultural heritage), and the “optimistic and futuristic character 
of American society,” America may still, though tardily, be realistic as 
in the past. ARTHUR E. BRIGGS 
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SOUTHERN RACE PROGRESS. The Wavering Color Line. By Thomas 
J. Woofter. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957, pp. xii+180. 


This is a semiautobiographical account, for the author has been active 
over fifty years in studying various aspects of race relations in the 
Southern States and in participating in the improvement of these rela- 
tions. He gives an analysis of many aspects of these changing race condi- 
tions and points out the elements involving better racial understanding. 
In the Introduction, Jonathan Daniels says that Dr. Woofter has 
“written a very quiet book, but a vivid one richer in native anecdotes 
and homely images than in statistics,” particularly “for those who would 
understand in depth the debate which sometimes seems to be restricted 
in participation to the extremists—the defiant, the vindictive, the head- 
long, and the stubborn.” 

Dr. Woofter concludes that “a mutually acceptable basis for co- 
operation is essential to progress” and that this basis widely exists in 
the South today “although it may be temporarily obscured by con- 
troversy.” He states that the South if left to itself will “progress but 
slowly in the development of the Negro” and hence “the value of an 
occasional application of the needle of criticism to puncture compla- 
cency.” There is something even more important than conforming to 


the rulings of the Supreme Court in this or that action, namely, “con- 
forming to the principles of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe.” In 
other words, humanity needs a larger symbol than just its picture of 
itself. The need, in short, is for “a firmer faith in and support of the 
untrammeled operation of the democratic process.”” Thus, a Southerner 
speaks for many other Southerners who believe in fair play in human 
relations. E.S.B. 


GO SOUTH TO SORROW. By Carl T. Rowan. New York: Random 
House, 1957, pp. 246. 


This work, together with the author’s South of Freedom, written in 
1953, constitutes an evaluation of the progress of integration in the 
South “before and after” the Supreme Court’s historic decision of May 
1954. Carl Rowan, a Negro, was born in Tennessee, where he received 
his elementary and secondary and part of his undergraduate education. 
Since 1950 he has been a staff writer for the Minneapolis Tribune and 
since 1952 has each year received awards for outstanding contributions 
in the field of journalism. 

In his awareness as a Negro, “an awareness no colored American ever 
quite loses’. ., Rowan writes in passion—a passion tempered by jour- 
nalistic equanimity and honesty—of the bitter racial struggle in progress 
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in the South. He reports on nullification, interposition, mob riots, the 
White Citizens’ Councils, and activities of the N.A.A.C.P. He dis- 
cusses the Emmet Till Case, Senator Eastland, the Montgomery bus 
boycott, Autherine Lucy, “Jim Crow” in Washington, D.C., and many 
other less publicized episodes or participants in what nonwhites have 
termed “Jim Crow’s Last Stand.” 

A pattern of progress is discernible, but it is spotty and shot through 
with ugly holes. ““Wherever there has been honest, responsible leader- 
ship, . . .we have made substantial progress ... ; where the leadership has 
been timid, basking in ‘moderation,’ trusting in time and ‘evolution,’ 
the situation has drifted from initial hopefulness to disorganized frustra- 
tion and bitterness; when the leadership has been irresponsible and 
defiant, we have had a breakdown of law and order leading to violence.” 
In the opinion of this reviewer, also a native of Tennessee, Rowan has 
well exposed an Achilles heel in our society and articulated the con- 
science of Americans—including the many who sorrow in the South. 

WOODROW C. WHITTEN 
George Pepperdine College 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Leo Kuper. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957, pp. 256. 


The author is professor of sociology at the University of Natal, South 
Africa, and hence is in a favorable position to describe the passive re- 
sistance campaign of 1952 in South Africa, although because of political 
tensions, it was difficult to obtain all the main facts. In 1952 the Indians, 
Africans, and Coloureds joined in a nonviolence campaign against the 
discriminatory laws passed by the ruling white citizens. The author 
describes this campaign in considerable detail, having first described the 
philosophy of passive resistance. He also reports on the nature of 
apartheid legislation and on the reactions of the nonwhites to it. The 
chief locations of the resistance campaign were in the Cape Eastern 
Province, where the Indians are in competition in some ways with the 
Bantus, and in Johannesburg. 

Perhaps the most important chapter is the concluding one, in which 
the author interprets the “Tribal Ethic and Universal Ethic.” As a 
result of the passive resistance campaign, “the institutions supporting 
white domination have increased in number and in the range of their 
application.” The conflict of: races in South Africa is described as “a 
conflict between the exclusive ethic of apartheid and the universal ethic 
of democracy.” The Coloureds are in a difficult situation because the 
majority of them “fear greater opportunity for the African, lest it 
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diminish their own status.” The influence of apartheid is that of bringing 
the nonwhites closer together against the whites, and the influence of 
the passive resistance movement is seen in the “emphasis on nonviolence 
and interracial cooperation.” The book is a significant case study in one 
important aspect of race relations. E.S.B. 


DUST FOR THE DANCERS. By Beth Dean and Victor Carell. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. x-+-214. 


The authors of this book are professional dancers. They traveled 
10,000 miles among various tribes of Australian aborigines, spending 
considerable time with each to study the technique of their dancing and 
to “feel” its significance. The content of their book demonstrates that 
they learned much not only about the primitives’ dances but also about 
their culture in general. In the prelude to the book, for instance, they 
narrate a nonfiction story which depicts the essence, the very life of the 
aboriginal culture. They observed and recorded many interesting and 
significant customs and traditions, and narrated a number of amusing 
incidents. They have added to the attractiveness of their book by in- 
cluding thirty plain photographs and eight beautiful color plates. 

LOUIS PETROFF 
Southern Illinois University 


EGYPT’S ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By Emil Lengyel. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957, pp. 147. ‘ 


Considerable detail is given by the author concerning the history of 
Egypt during recent decades, with most of the space being devoted to 
such topics as Naguib and Nasser, the storm over the Ashwan dam, 
the Suez crisis, a week that shook the world, Soviet influence, and 
American policies. The author states that “among the Arabs there are 
many well-intentioned people, whose vision is clear,” but who are under 
great political pressure to hold their liberal ideas in check. He contends 
that the Arabs’ chief objection to the existence of Israel is not its 
political ambitions to expand but its democracy, which exerts a disturb- 
ing influence throughout its nondemocratic neighbors. It is pointed out 
that the failure to settle the question of boundaries between Israel and 
its neighbors and the continual existence of the near-a-million Arab 
refugees camped around Israel are important problems, along with the 
growing Soviet influence. Egypt’s aspirations for Arab leadership and 
her receptivity to Soviet assistance are also viewed as serious problems. 

A.R.R. 
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REGIONAL INCOME. Studies in Income and Wealth, Volume Twenty-one. 
By the Conference on Research in Income and Wealth, National Bureau of 
Economic Research. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957, pp. 
x +408. 


This book consists of ten sections, each containing one report and 
from two to four evaluative comments by other economists, all presented 
at a conference at Duke University in June 1955. Although the thirty- 
seven contributions have as their goal the task of estimating income in 
variously defined subareas of the United States, the measurements of 
“regional income” are related to the broader conceptual problems posed 
by an analysis of economic processes within and between subareas of a 
larger social aggregate. The reports show the many gaps that exist be- 
tween theoretical relations derived from economic (and social) theory 
and the objective measures actually used to explore relations between 
economic variables in a country like the United States. Care is taken 
to state the various assumptions made in drawing inferences from the 
particular statistical measures obtained. 

Three of the ten reports, by Werner Hochwald, Harvey Perloff, and 
Walter Isard, are devoted to the conceptual problems of regional income 
analysis. Morris Ullman and Robert Klove discuss recent proposals for 
establishing a consistent set of general-purpose geographic divisions for 
use by the different federal agencies. Henry Shryock, Jr., summarizes 
various methods for arriving at postcensual population estimates of local 
areas. The remaining sections present in considerable detail both the 
results of and the techniques used in five research projects undertaken 


to obtain quantitative measures of income in different kinds of subareas. 
All five sections contain many suggestions about using the incomplete 
series of available government statistics, together with additional data 
obtained elsewhere, to arrive at meaningful estimates of different kinds 


of income for differently defined areas. 

The research reported by Abner Hurwitz and Carlyle Stallings pro- 
vides consumer price-indexes for all the states for the period 1929 to 
1953, a series of data not available elsewhere. The section on interstate 
income differentials is perhaps the most interesting to sociologists, both 
for the several techniques used by Frank Hanna and because his findings 
about relationships between income and occupational composition are 
subject to lively and valid criticism in the commentaries. Edwin Mans- 
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field explores the possible relationships between income and city size, 
with the latter concept defined in several ways. Lorin Thompson de- 
scribes variations on a short method of estimating local-area income from 
demographic variables; and John Lorimer presents techniques for esti- 
mating agricultural income of counties, Over all, the many techniques, 
suggestions, and evaluations contained in the ten sections of this volume 
could profitably be used by sociologists when attempting to obtain 
measures of economic variables in support of social theories. 
R. E. PELZ 
University of Washington 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. New York: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1957, pp. xv-+533. 


The main thesis of the book is that families go through predictable 
stages of development. The developmental, rather than the traditional, 
approach is emphasized, especially as it applies to child rearing. The 
chapters are grouped into three parts: namely, I Growing Families in 
Changing Times, II Expanding Families, and III Contracting Families. 
In the first section the characteristics of the American family cycle are 
spelled out, the influences of social change on the form and functions 
of family life are described, and an analysis is made of how social class 
makes for family differences. The major portion of the book deals with 
the stages of family life from marriage through the period of expansion 
with the coming and rearing of children until they are ready to start 
life on their own. The concluding section is devoted to a consideration 
of the problems involved in launching the first adult “child” from the 
family and carries the family through its middle and the later years of 
the “aging family’’ period. A concluding chapter is added on “the dy- 
namics of family interaction.” 

Each chapter has pictures, charts, and readings, as well as descriptive 
material, designed to stimulate the reader and to provide effective tools 
for professional workers who are concerned with the problems of the 
family. It is the type of book that every parent should read. The practi- 
cal suggestions are useful in meeting the problems of children through 
the stages of growth, including the establishment and expectant stages, 
childbearing, and families with preschool and school children. The tasks 
of both father and mother are outlined. Chart 7 (pp. 108-109) outlines 
the developmental tasks of the behavior of the individual through the 
different stages. How to childproof the home during the child-rearing 
stage is an example of the practical application of the material in this 
book. M.H.N. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. By John A. 
Fitch. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, pp. xxv-}-237. 


Probably no one would be more qualified to write this, the latest 
volume in the series on The Ethics and Economics of Society sponsored 
by the National Council of Churches, than John A. Fitch, one of the 
late Professor John R. Commons’ University of Wisconsin students. 
Since 1907, when he was led by Commons and accompanied by two 
other students to Pittsburgh to study labor conditions in the steel indus- 
try, he has followed closely the evolution of the labor movement in the 
United States. Possibly no better or more graphic illustration of social 
change in any particular field exists than that which is pointed out here 
with reference to labor. From the period in which labor struggled to 
organize, through innumerable strikes and lengthy periods of industrial 
unrest to the New Deal of the 1930's, marking a turning point in labor 
history and the present picture of unionization as a powerful force, the 
story is one of momentous social change. 

Fitch now examines with a critical eye the new status of labor and 
writes vividly about the present responsibilities of labor leaders and 
their organizations. The record thus far indicates both negative and 
positive aspects, but the author declares that the “fraternal spirit en- 
gendered by men working together for their common good is one of the 
finest fruits of trade unionism.” He holds that the obligations of unions 
are to the membership, to other workers, to employers, and to society; 
but the responsibility of labor to society depends upon the extent to 
which society becomes conscious of its responsibility toward labor. The 
study ends with the note that the current misbehavior of some labor 
officials has caused the AFL-CIO leadership to assume a housecleaning 
spirit to facilitate the removal of crooks and racketeers. Here is a fine 
and just appraisal of the union movement by an able and competent 
critic. M.J.V. 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERVIEWING. Theory, Technique, and Cases. 
By Robert L. Kahn and Charles F, Cannell. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1957, pp. x +368. 


The book aims to describe ‘“‘the psychological forces at work in the 
interview.” It lives up to this purpose well in stressing the principles, 
theory, and techniques of interviewing. Special indebtedness is expressed 
to Carl Rogers and Kurt Lewin. 

The interview is viewed as a form of communication. An analysis 
of “respondent motivation and the factors that influence it” is presented. 
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Consideration is given to “the techniques by which adequate motivation 
can be generated.” The general purpose of some kinds of interviews is 
broken down and translated into “a series of specific objectives.” At- 
tention is given to the framing of interview questions and the semantic 
problems involved. The relative merits of open and closed questions, 
and of “direct and indirect approaches to interview objectives” are 
analyzed. The achievement of accuracy in a given interview is treated 
in detail. Probing techniques are suggested as a means to obtaining ac- 
curacy, and the problems involved in “learning to interview” are dis- 
cussed. The foregoing discussions are fully illustrated by short quota- 
tions from interviews. The concluding part of the book is devoted to 
five extended interviews: medical, two personnel, supervision-subordi- 
nate, and social work, with comments. 

One major aspect of the interview in this otherwise thoroughgoing 
treatise is not handled, namely, How far is the interview satisfactory 
for obtaining data regarding a large category of people? A related un- 
answered question is: How is the interview method of research related 
to social statistics? Of course, these questions do not come within the 
purview of this study as stated in the title of the book. E.S.B. 


TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL CHANGE. By Francis R. Allen, Hornell 
Hart, Delbert C. Miller, William F. Ogburn, and Meyer F, Nimkoff. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957, pp. xii+-529. 


The general purpose of the book is to demonstrate that technology 
constitutes a dominant force in causing change in Western society. The 
authors recognize that other influences also cause change, but feel that 


technology is the major one. 

The book has four parts: (1) processes and theories of social change, 
(2) the social effects of major social inventions, (3) the influence of 
technology on social inventions, and (4) rapid social change and social 
problems. Some of the technological inventions presented are the auto- 
mobile, motion picture, radio, television, aviation, and atomic energy. 
The authors trace the social effects of these and other inventions on 
industry, communication and transportation, the family, agriculture, 
war, and medicine. 

One would expect a book with five authors to have considerable 
duplication in the different chapters. This has been kept to a minimum. 
The principal, though not serious, defect is that one or two of the 
authors write on technology with little attention to social change. 

H.J.L. 
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LEADERSHIP AND STRUCTURES OF PERSONAL INTERACTION. 
By Ralph M. Stogdill. Columbus: The Ohio State University, 1957, pp. 
xiii +90, 


This monograph is one of the Leadership Series in Ohio Studies in 
Personnel for the program of the Personnel Research Board of The 
Ohio State University. The research of this particular study attempts 
“to measure basic interaction patterns and to relate interactions to other 
variables” and to describe an attempt “to measure responsibility and 
authority and to show how these are related” in terms of subordinates 
and superiors. Sociometric designs have been utilized to portray the 
series of interrelationships on naval vessels. The results indicate that 
certain patterns of reaction such as work performance exhibited by 
seniors exert a conditioning effect upon the structures of working inter- 
actions among juniors, while the officers’ patterns of interactions with 
other persons and their work performances and leader behavior ap- 
parently influence the interactions of the subordinates. The sociometric 
charts give an excellent view of the details of organization and inter- 
actions with regard to responsibility, authority, and delegation. 

M.J.V. 


AMERICAN CULTURE: An Analysis of Its Development and Present 
Characteristics. By Saxon Graham. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957, pp. 571. 


This book is published in Harper’s Social Science Series under the 
editorship of F. Stuart Chapin. The author’s purpose was “to analyze 
American society primarily for the undergraduate” and in this effort, to 
integrate the “findings of the social sciences in a sociological frame- 
work.” American culture is presented as an “entity.’’ Photographic illus- 
trations serve to highlight such social concerns among others as housing, 
play, and communication. 

The first chapter discusses the meaning and the techniques of social 
science. Then follow chapters on culture, social structure, people or 
population. Rural and urban communities are treated under the head- 
ing, “Rural and Urban Americans.” Significant “Beliefs and Values of 
the American People” are well presented. Two chapters provide for a 
discussion of the family; three are devoted to ‘““The Development of an 
Economic System,” “Contemporary American Capitalism,” and “Indus- 
trial Relations.” Three chapters also are given over to government, 
including one on “The Struggle for Political Power.” 

A somewhat different terminology from that ordinarily employed is 
found in the heading, “The Triple Melting Pot: Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews in America.” Succeeding chapters discuss education, play, 
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health and social welfare, prestige differentiation, and caste and the 
American Negro. The book closes with “The Changing Society.” Some 
possible results of innovations are noted, and emphasis is placed on the 
need for prediction and social engineering, based upon more scientific 
knowledge in the social science field than is now available. However, the 
scientific method may be regarded as “one of the most fruitful ap- 
proaches to the understanding of society.” 

Although the emphasis on the various phases of American culture and 
their significance for Americans is timely, insufficient’ attention is paid 
to personality as such, and to its individual development, except as they 
may be implied in the discussion of “values,” the social structure, and 
culture. While the book is not designed primarily as a text for intro- 
ductory sociology, it would serve such a course excellently both as a 
reference and as supplementary reading. B.A.MCC. 


AMERICAN HOUSING AND ITS USE: THE DEMAND FOR SHELTER 
SPACE. By Louis Winnick, with the assistance of Ned Shilling. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957, pp. viii+143. 


This study provides a unique exploration of the demand for housing 
space in America, using the persons-per-room (PPR) ratio rather than 
the persons-per-dwelling ratio as a measuring device. The 1950 Census 
data served as the basis for the bulk of the monograph. The author 
discusses such factors as income, household size, value and rent, location 
and race, space trends, changing households, and class intervals and 
weighted averages. 

A summary of the main findings is given in the Introduction, after a 
description of the methodology of the study. “The improvement in 
housing space standards of the past half century has apparently been 
modest.” The distribution of housing space in 1950 was more even than 
the distribution of income. “The rost important determinant of a house- 
hold’s density standard is its size. . .Overcrowding among Negroes is 
far more severe than among whites. . .The average dwelling unit has 
been shrinking in size for many decades. . .The most densely populated 
regions in the country do not suffer the most from overcrowding. . . 
The demand for larger dwelling units is in part due to the maturation 
of children. . .The most important reason for the long-run decline in 
average household size has been the changing structure of the popula- 
tion. . .No evidence can be found that older people form independent 
households much more frequently than in the past.” It was also dis- 
covered that the PPR ratio will ordinarily vary with the business cycle, 
but to a lesscr degree than may be assumed. Rent controls, however, 
resulted in some misallocation of housing space. M.H.N. 
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THE USES OF LITERACY. By Richard Hoggart. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1957. 


The effect of mass culture upon the English working classes is the 
central consideration in this book. Mr. Hoggart has a working class 
background and has chosen to consider the effects of mass publications 
and entertainment on the segment of society with which he is best 
acquainted. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part, written largely 
from personal experience, describes the “older order’—the urban work- 
ing class culture of the 1920’s and 30's. He sees it as a distinctive way 
of life—solid, meaningful, colorful, and crude. The second part is de- 
voted to an analysis of the effect on the working class of mass circulation 
newspapers and magazines, popular songs, juke boxes, radio and tele- 
vision, cheesecake photography, and sex and violence novels. These are 
the invitations to a “candy-floss world,” populated by “‘flat-faced men.” 

Hoggart is concerned, of course, although not too clearly, with the 
larger problem of what is happening to the class structure in England. 
He fears that as much of the middle class is also caught up by the same 
influences, there may emerge a “culturally characterless class’ composing 
three fourths of the population, and, as the “scholarship boys” are con- 
tinually selected out, there would remain a dull, faceless, classless class. 

Much information about the life of the working classes in England is 
presented, and the author analyzes a problem which is not confined to 
the British Isles. Mr. Hoggart seems to think that many of the debilita- 
ting ingredients of English “candy floss” culture are instances of diffu- 
sion, originating in (what I have called) U.S. “neon culture.” 

JOEL B. MONTAGUE, JR. 
University of Washington 


THE PARTING OF THE WAY: LAO TZU AND THE TAOIST MOVE- 
MENT. By Holmes Welch. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957, pp. 204. 


This treatise on one important aspect of Chinese thought appears in 
four parts: the first claims that no one “‘can be sure what Lao Tzu was 
talking about, the second explains what the author thinks Lao Tzu was 
talking about, the third describes the Taoist movement, and the fourth 
“tests his teachings on the problems of the day.” 

The author goes into so much detail about this baffling movement and 
considers such a wealth of interpretations that the general public, for 
whom the book was primarily written, is likely to be confused at many 
points. The clearest interpretation of Taoism, with its emphasis on the 
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individual and its setting in nature, is found in part four where the 
author imagines that Lao Tzu is alive today and is giving advice relating 
to various aspects of life. For example: ‘America’s greatest troubles 
come from the advertising business. . . . It makes people want to buy 
things that they otherwise would not want to buy. It fills their minds 
with desire for ingenious devices and with ambition to have more than 
their neighbors.” The author concludes that if Lao Tzu’s teachings were 
put into practice today there would be “a vast gradual quieting of hu- 
man attitudes.” E.S.B. 


THEORIES OF PERSONALITY. By Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957, pp. x-+-572. 


Finely conceived and splendidly organized, this book presents an 
excellent array of those theories of personality which have had significant 
meaning for empirical research, Beginning with a rich introductory 
chapter on the nature of personality theories in a comparative sense, to- 
gether with an analysis of the ideal functions which theories should 
serve, the discussions take up twelve distinctive sets of theories, namely, 
the Freudian psychoanalytic, Jung’s analytic, the social psychologic of 
Adler, Fromm, Horney, and Sullivan, Murray’s Personology, Lewin’s 
Field, Allport’s Psychology of the Individual, the Organismic, Sheldon’s, 
the Factor, the Stimulus-Response, Roger’s Self, and Murray’s Bio- 
social. 

Hall and Lindzey hold that ‘‘no substantive definition of personality 
can be applied with any generality” but that “personality is defined by 
the particular empirical concepts which are a part of the theory of per- 
sonality employed by the observer,” which seems to be a wise decision on 
their part, even though it may sound like saying that personality is 
what the research agent claims it to be. From the comparative presenta- 
tion of these dozen theories have been abstracted the salient features of 
each, and conclusions have been drawn about the major extent of the 
contributions which in turn have led to the formulation of some perti- 
nent criticisms of the theories. All theories, they aver, are in need of 
improvement and many of them lack explicitness of statement and 
adequacy of definition. 

Four reflections on personality theory made by the authors are as 
follows: (1) the field of personality would benefit. . .from an increased 
sophistication. . .concerning the nature and function of theoretical for- 
mulation; (2) there is a need for more sensitive discrimination between 
effective literary style and powerful theorizing; (3) both theory and 
research are in need of an increase in both radicalism and conservatism; 
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(4) the personality theorist should be freed from obligation to justify 
theoretical formulations that depart from normative or customary views 
of behavior. The most annoying aspect of some contemporary personal- 
ity theorists is “the tendency toward what might be called theoretical 
imperialism.” Hall and Lindzey give some valuable advice to those 
theorists concerned with empiricism and to empiricists with regard to 
theory. M.J.Vv. 


THE VALUES OF VEBLEN. A Critical Appraisal. By Bernard Rosenberg. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956, pp. vii+127. 


In this book the author takes up one subject after another which 
Thorstein Veblen treated with biting criticism. Selected chapter head- 
ings are: the higher learning, the leisure class, the theory of business 
enterprise, war and peace. Each of Veblen’s major economic and social 
theories is taken apart, and certain fallacies as seen by the author are 
presented. While this critique of Veblen is incisive, yet it is made by 
one who, broadly speaking, is not basically antagonistic to Veblen’s 
general line of thought. In the summary he observes that Veblen’s 
theories had “some seriously faulty thinking, some second hand ideas 
that are worn out altogether, and a quantity of vagueness and haziness.” 
He adds that after the criticisms are made of “this conglomeration of 


hunches, insights, philosophies, and impressions that we have examined” 
they stand up “remarkably well.” The book lacks a thoroughgoing sum- 
mary of all the ways in which Veblen’s ideas stand up “remarkably 
well.” E.S.B. 


ONE MARRIAGE, TWO FAITHS: Guidance on Interfaith Marriage. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1957, viii+180. 


Here is a sane, objective, and thought-provoking account of what 
differences in religious faith really mean to a marriage and a home, 
written by two well-known authors on the family. The extent of inter- 
faith marriages, or mixed marriages as they are commonly known, may 
be somewhat startling to those who have not made a study of the 
problem. Even though no exact statistics on this subject are available, 
the authors feel that the problem affects nearly half of the marriages 
in America. 

The most valuable part of the study is the presentation of case ma- 
terial. These cases reveal the factors that may cause difficulties. It is 
commonly assumed that interfaith marriages are those between Catholics 
and Protestants, or between Christians and Jews, but they are not as 
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simple as that, for there are many subdivisions of these types and there 
are other forms of mixed marriages. 

Differences in religious faith often affect marital relations adversely, 
especially when the children come. The close relationship of marriage 
brings to light deep-seated attitudes and habits derived from varying 
traditions. The cases show that people contemplating interfaith mar- 
riages are not fully aware of the difficulties that they may encounter. 
However, the authors point out that satisfactory adjustments may be 
achieved by tolerance, mutual understanding, and sympathy, provided 
the differences are not too deep-rooted. The final chapter deals with 
“solutions that have worked.” M.H.N. 


TOWARDS A MEASURE OF MAN. The Frontiers of Normal Adjustment. 
By Paul Halmos. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957, pp. viii-+250. 


This book is a development of the theme of the author’s earlier work, 
Solitude and Privacy, centering around the theme of human needs in 
modern culture. In the words of the Preface, Towards a Measure of 
Man is concerned with the concepts of “normal” and “abnormal” in 
personality and behavior, seeking to ascertain whether these can be de- 
fined and an absolute measure of man educed. Dr. Halmos stresses the 
view that cultures differ in the degree of abnormality they encourage and 
permit. The origin of man’s basic needs, cultural relativity, and norms 
are some of the themes discussed in this essay, which is an attempt to 
define the minimum area of abnormal adjustment. 

Robert Lindner’s disillusionment with adjustment as a therapeutic 
goal and the meaning of “rebellion” are two of the topics discussed, 
followed by a study of the abnormality of the artist and the popular 
leader, and the role of the social scientist. The psychology of art receives 
lengthy treatment. Is the creative artist more abnormally adjusted than 
other persons? Is he dependent on disbalance for his creativeness ? These 
are among the author’s main concerns in a section on “The Necessary 
and Meritorious Disbalance.” Later chapters deal with the nature of 
insight, ethics and the “abnorm,” psychological certainty, and the need 
for metaphysical roots. 

Dr. Halmos, a lecturer in psychology and education at a British uni- 
versity, has produced a learned and stimulating work that shows a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of psychology and psychiatry. Any 
social scientist interested in the themes of normality and adjustment 
should benefit from reading this book. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Florida Southern College 
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STUDIES IN CLASS STRUCTURE. By G. D.H. Cole. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1955. 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE. By Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. London: 
Phoenix House, Ltd., 1952. 


These two books are considered together for brief comment because 
they give rather different, if not opposite, views of some recent changes 
in social structure in England. Professor Cole’s book is by far the more 
general and far ranging of the two, consisting of six more or less inde- 
pendent essays, whereas Lewis and Maude are concerned only with the 
segment of the population defined as professional. 

In the introductory chapter, Professor Cole searches for a single 
criterion of social class membership. He discusses briefly monetary in- 
come, occupation, education, and the assumption that the real criterion 
of class is prestige. He draws attention to the fact that there are many 
forms of prestige; that prestige is not constant, and that there is diffi- 
culty in obtaining widespread agreement about degrees of prestige to be 
assigned to various occupations. He concludes that if a single criterion is 
to be used, occupation is likely to be better than any other “. . .where 
the purpose is to arrive at a rough estimate of the numbers of persons to 
be included in the various social classes.’’ The remainder of the intro- 
ductory discussion is given over to Marxist theories and the difficulties 
involved in applying Marxist criteria of class in analyses of modern 
industrial societies. In this connection he points out that if the form of 
income is accepted as the criterion of social class, it must be recognized 
that this criterion does not yield, in the most advanced capitalist societies, 
conclusions which bear out Marx’ expectation of increasing polarization. 
However, in the succeeding chapter, “The Influences of Technological 
Changes,” he extends this observation to the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain. The expanding of technical, managerial, and professional groups, 
and the persistence of small business in modern industrial societies, al- 
most without regard to political systems, is reiterated as an example of 
Marx’ failure to foresee developments in modern societies. Professor 
Cole says, ‘““These characteristics of modern industrialism appear equally 
in Capitalistic United States and in the Communist Soviet Union. . 
Of the remaining essays, one is a historical study; one is a consideration 
of the 1951 census data bearing on social class and is concerned largely 
with how best to utilize this material to form meaningful categories ; 
a third essay deals with elites in contemporary Britain, including the 
social composition of Parliament. In the last chapter, “British Class 
Structure in 1951,” Professor Cole forms his own categories based upon 
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modifications of the census data. Throughout the discussion of contem- 
porary British social structure, he maintains that under the welfare state 
there has been a “leveling up” rather than a “leveling down” and this is 
where he and Lewis and Maude part company. 

Lewis and Maude argue throughout their book that, although the 
welfare state has greatly increased the need for and the numbers of 
professional people, it has also resulted in a deterioration of professional 
ethics, standards of qualifications, real economic position, and social 
prestige. They maintain that professional ethics were historically de- 
rived in private practice and they propose and rationalize a broadening 
of private practice in medicine and the perpetuation of private schools 
on the grounds that “. . .the standards of any modern profession are 
ultimately maintained by the example set by private practice.” The 
authors are dealing with important problems, but they seem to speak in 
a cynical vein at times and make statements which are open to a good 
deal of discussion if not refutation. For example, “The moment that the 
state organizes, trains, and employs all the members of a profession, we 
can no longer speak of it as a profession.” 

Taking an opposite view from that expressed by Carr-Saunders and 
Wilson, they deplore the trend of professionalization in such fields as 
nursing, social work, public relations, business management, and like 
occupations. The authors believe that the leveling process under the 
welfare state has been a “leveling down” rather than up and, altogether, 
they present, I think, rather too dreary a picture of the present situation 
of professional people in England. JOEL B. MONTAGUE, JR. 

State College of Washington 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


20,000 MILES SOUTH. A Pan-American Venture. By Helen and Frank 
Schneider. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1957, pp. 287. 


A young married couple, formerly students in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, drive from Circle (near the Arctic Circle in Alas- 
ka) to Ushuaia (Tierra del Fuego) and report their experiences in an 
amphibian jeep traveling over roadless and hence almost impassable 
stretches of territory, and over choppy bays and muddy swamps. Many 
interesting personal contacts were made, especially when La Tortuga 
(the jeep) frequently broke down. 
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A HISTORY OF SINO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. By Tien-fong Cheng. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957, pp. 389. 


In the Introduction, John Leighton Stuart states that the Communist 
ideology is “alien to China’s political philosophies,” and that he does not 
think “the mainland of China is irrevokably lost,” although it does ap- 
pear that the Communists “are very firmly in control there.”” The author 
states that during the fiscal years 1951-1955 the United States ap- 
propriated over 500 billion dollars to help defend Free China (p. 312), 
which occupies an area of about 14,000 square miles. The collapse of 
the Chinese Government on the mainland is ascribed chiefly to the 
eight-year Sino-Japanese War which “ruined China financially, eco- 
nomically, and morally.”” Other causes of the collapse included a “mis- 
taken policy on the part of the American Government.” 


WORLD BALANCE SHEET. By Robert R. Doane. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957, pp. xi+-260. 


A comprehensive, inventoried examination covering the extent, dis- 
tribution, and relative depletion of the world’s physical resources in 
relation to their present rate of consumption, their monetary counterpart 
valuation, and the population, showing comparative changes over a 


seventy-year period in double-entry form, revealing where from and 
where to. 


INTERESTING HAPPENINGS IN BOSTON UNIVERSITY’S HISTORY, 
1839 TO 1951. By E. Ray Speare. Boston: Boston University Press, 
1957, pp. 204. 


This is an unusually well organized history of a great university. A 
great deal of important information for the study of the nature and 
growth of an educational institution as well as of the roles of educa- 
tional leadership are presented interestingly within a limited space. 


AMERIc \“\ DEFENSE AND NATIONAL SECURITY. By Timothy W. 
Stanley. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956, pp. 202. 


The author reviews “the most significant developments in the national 
security structure during the past ten years,” and “the compromises and 
adjustment out of which the present structure has emerged.” Key docu- 
ments are reproduced as source materials. 
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November-December and later 


Schizoid Culture in 1957 Reap Bain 
Marriage Role Opinions Cuarces W. Hosart 
Current Social Trends Franx T, CARLTON 
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Sociology of Albert G. Keller Maurice R, Davie 
Research Regarding Aging Lzonarp Z. BREEN 
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